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New Tariff Rates |South American Nations Join 
In World Agricultural Census 


Said to Promise 


a 


Mr. Burtness Says Bill Is Best 
From Agricultural Stand- 
point That Ever Has 
Been Framed. 


Advances in Duties 


On Feeds Advocated | 


Senate Subcommittee Hears Re- 
quests for Higher Levies 
On Cattle and Other 


Farm Products. 








The tariff bill (H. R. 2667) as enacted 
by the House is the best tariff measure 
from the standpoint of the farmer that 
ever has been framed, Representative 
Burtness (Rep.), of Grand Forks, N. 
Dak., stated June 21 in the course of tes- 
timony given before the subcommittee 
of the Senate Committee on Finance con- 
sidering the agricultural schedule of the 
bill. Mr. Rurtness appeared to _ ad- 





Aid to Farmers ? romised Cooperation Brings Total Representation in 


Project to 98 Per Cent of Population of All Coun- 
tries, Director of International Census States. 


Thirteen countries in Central and 
South America have promised coopera- 
tion in the world agricultural census of 
1930, L. M. Estabrook, director of the 
census for the International Institute 
of Agriculture, stated June 21. Mr. Esta- 
brook has just returned to Washington 


from a 11,000-mile trip to the capitals of 
Guatamala, Salvador, Honduras, Nica- 
ragua, Costa Rica, Panama, Ecuador, 
Colombia, Venezuela, British Guiana, 
Trinidad and Barbados. 

The full text of a statement made 
public by the Department of Agricul- 
ture follows: 

The inclusion of these countries ‘in 
the census brings the total representa- 
tion in the project to about 97 per cent 
of the land surface, 98 per cent of the 
total population, and approximately 99 
per cent of the total agricultural produc- 
tion of the world. The only countries 
not visited by Mr. Estabrook since his 
appointment as director in 1925 are 
Afghanistan, Persia, Bolivia, and some 
of the west African colonies and small 
islands in which agriculture is rela- 


vocate the advanced duties provided for 


tively unimportant but for which coop-| 


eration has been promised by their home 
governments. 

The undertaking of a world census of 
agriculture in 1930 was approved by the 


General Assembly of the International 
Institute of Agriculture at Rome in 1924, 
and the preliminary work of organizing 
the census was made possible by the 
cooperation of the International Educa- 
tional Board, the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, and the International Insti- 
tute of Agriculture. The census program 
and standard form of census question- 
naire have been approved by the perma- 
ment committee and two general assem- 
blies of the Institute, by the Diplomatic 
Conference on Economic Statistics that 
met in Geneva in November,. 1928. 

The purpose of the world census of 
agriculture is to provide more complete, 
accurate and comparable international 
statistics relating to agriculture, to pro- 
vide a secure basis for annual crop re- 
ports and statistics, and to improve the 
agricultural statistical organization of 
many countries. It will be the first cen- 
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mill feed, clover, and fiaxseed. 

Two other subcommittees of the Fi- 
nance Committee also held hearings 
June 21, on schedules dealing with flax, 
hemp, and jute, and with earth and earth- 


Growers Advised 


enware. (The reports of the hearings on 
flax, hemp, and jute, Schedule No. 10, and 
earth and earthenware Schedule No. 2, 
will be found on Page 2.) 


Hearings Are Deferred. 


Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, chair- 
man of the Finance Committee, has an- 
nounced that the hearings fixed for June 
24 on Schedule No. 3; metals and manu- 
factures of metals, and Schedule No. 5, 
sugar and molasses, have been postponed 
until June 26. 

The announcement also was made by 
the Committee that subcommittee hear- 
ings on Schedule No. 11, wool and the 
manufacturers of wool will begin June 
24, 

Mr. Free said that although no frozen 
cherries are imported into the United 
States, the Italians would start ship- 
ping them frozen. rather than in other 
conditions. 

W. C. Green, Naco, Ariz., said the 
fpresent rate on live cattle is high enough. 
Imports of live cattle are only 1 per 
cent of the amount of stock in the coun- 
try and Canada and Mexico are the only 
countries ‘which American cattle raisers 
must compete with, he said. There is a 
definite need for Mexican and Canadian 
cattle to absorb surplus feed produced 
in the United States, he said. Any dif- 
ferences in the cost of production of live 
cattle in Mexico is compensated by the 
present duty of a cent and a half a 
pound, and the proposed 3-cent rate 
would stifle the industry in Canada and 
Mexico, he added. 

Protection Asked for Cattle. 

Support of the principle of protective 
tariff on feeder cattle was voiced by C. 
B. Denman, of Farmington, Mo., repre- 
senting several farmers’ cooperative 
stock-raising organizations. 

He suggested a rate of 4 cents on beef 
cattle and of 8 cents on meat and meat 
products. If the price of meat is high 
in the United States it is because of high 
distribution costs, said Mr. Denman. He 
urged that various grades be used as the 
basis for setting a duty rather than a 
certain weight. 

Maintenance of an ad valorem duty 
of 60 per cent and 20 cents a pound on 
canned mushrooms was asked by Walter 
W. Maule of Kennett Square, Pa., of the 
Mushroom Growers’ Cooperative Asso- 
ciation. Mushrooms will not keep for 
more than three or four days without 
packing, and the domestic canners are 
not able to handle the supply of mush- 
rooms fast enough because of the for- 
eign supply reaching the United States, 
he said. 

The present rate on canned mush- 





To Study Utilization 
Of Waste Products 


Research Has Opened Wide 
Fields for Increasing Prof- 
its, Says Secretary of 
Agriculture. 


Farmers’ cooperative organizations 
will be required to take an active part 
in the commerciai and industrial utiliza- 
tion of the by-products of the farm, 
for the reason that by-products have be- 
come as much the business of the farmer 
as are the main products, the Secretary 
of Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyde, stated 
June 21. 

Secretary Hyde’s statement was made 


in the course of a discussion of the work 
which has been done by the Department 


lof Agriculture, State departments and 





the experiment stations throughout the 
country in developing by-products and 
finding new ways of utilizing what have 
been the wastes of agricultural produc- 


tion. 

The full text of Mr. Hyde’s statement 
follows: 

It may zppear to some who are un- 
familiar with the spirit and method of 
research that research into small things 
may at times be trifling. No “unknown” 
is trifling in honest research. To the 
scientist every strange field is as the 
rainbow, with always the hope and possi- 
bility of the pot of gold being at the 
end. 

Tomato Seeds Utilized. 

The little tomato seed was a waste of 
the catsup industry until chemists found 
a way to extract its oil. Today this oil 
is used as food and in making fine soaps. 
The kernel of the seed of the apricot 
was a waste of the apricot industry un- 
til chemists found a way to free it from 
its bitter principle. Today the apricot 
kernel, tasting nearly like the almond, 
is used in flavoring macaroons, 

The seeds of the raisin were a waste 
with the seeded raisin industry until 
chemists found a way to use them. The 
oil of the seed is compatible in taste with 
the raisin, and work is now being done 
in spraying this oil on the seeded raisins 
to keep them soft and fresh until con- 
sumed, 


Insulin Discovered in Glands. 





rooms is 45 per cent ad valorem, The 

Until only a short while ago the pan- 
creas gland of the slaughtered calf and 
hog of the packing-house was only a 
minor edible by-product, called sweet- 
bread when used as food. Then medical 


] — 
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German Nitrogen 
Industry Described 





Kc 
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Farbenindustrie Plants Produce 


700,000 Tons Annually. 


The I. G. Farbenindustrie is now pro- 
ducing 700,000 metric tons of nitrogen 
annually, of which 570,000 tons is pro- 
duced at the Leunawerke and 130,000 
tons at Oppau, according to a statement 
appearing in the German press, the trade 
commissioner at Berlin, William  T. 
Daugherty, has just advised the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The full text of the 








Control of Ventilation 


latory Legislation Is P 





Laws as to ventilation of metal mines 
are not effective, it was stated on June 
statement follows: 21 by D. Harrington, chief engineer of 


Of the 700,000 tons produced, Ger-|the Safety Division, Bureau of Mines, 
man agricultural takes 400,000 tons,| Department of Commerce, reviewing 
ee, are exported and 100,000 | recent work in metal-mine ventilation. 
“Suene aemiern 11.080 persons and The Department’s summary of Mr. Har- 
Leuna 23,000. While Oppau obtains |[rington’s statement follows in full text: 
power from Rhenish coal and lignite While coal mines are usually com- 
briquets (hauled via the Rhine), Leuna 
fires with lignite, but both use West- 
phalian coke for production of the raw 
gases for synethesis. Oppau produces 
from 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 cubic meters 
primary gases for power development 
and for raw material for ammonia syn- 
thesis, while Leuna produces five times 
as much, 

The main experimental laboratories 
of the I. G., employing 170 chemists and 
physicists, are located at Oppau, where 
770 analyses were made daily in 1928, 
or 235,000 in the year, of which 73,646 
concerned liquid and solid fuels and lu- 
¢ybricants, 100,002 fertilizers, and 36,000 
metals and minerals, 


of explosive gas to establish some sort 
of ventilating system, most metal mines 
in the absence of compulsory legislation, 
rarely .pay particular attention to air 
flow unless prompted to do so by un- 
favorable working conditions, 

Laws as to ventilation of metal mines 
are practically nonexistent, Mr, Har- 
rington points out. Despite this situa- 
tion, metal mines continue to encounter 
numerous dangerous gases; in fact, 
metal mines appear to have a greater 
variety of dangerous gases than are to 
be found in coal mines, . 

The recent occurrence of a number of 
deaths {rom heat strokes in the deep 


| 


- 


pelled by State law or by the existence’ 





Majority of Railroads 


More than 62 per cent of all railroads 
in Switzerland are electrified, and as 
much as 84.7 per cent of the country’s 
railway traffic is furthered by electric 
traction, the Department of Commerce 
has been advised by its Berne office. 
Tramways and funiculars are not in- 
cluded in these figures. 

The Department’s statement, 
June 21, follows in full text: 

Of the 3,703 kilometers of standard- 
|gauge railroads, 2,082 or slightly more 


issued 


176 per cent, or 1,264 out of 1,665 kilo- 
meters of narrow-gauge railroads are 
electrified, as well as 72 of the 117 kilo- 
meters of rack-and-pinion railways, or 
61% per cent. 


Court Denies Order 





spiracy and Restraint 
Were Not Shown. 


The Department of Justice announced 
June 21 that it had received a copy of the 
decree, entered in the United States 
Court for the District of Nebraska, in 
which that court refused to grant a 
restraining order against the Great West- 
ern Sugar Company or to punish the 
company under criminal statutes. The 
Department’s statement explained, after 
reviewing the court findings, that its 
future course had not been determined. 

Following is the full text of the De- 
partment’s statement: 

There was made public at the De- 
partment of Justice June 21 a review of 
a decision, on June 18, by the United 
States District Court at Lincoln, Nebr., 
on a criminal information filed by the 
Department against the Great Western 
Sugar Company. 


Conspiracy Alleged. 


The information was filed by leave of 
the Court by the United States attorney 
for the District of Nebraska, February 
6, 1929. It charged, in two counts, a con- 
spiracy to restrain and a conspiracy to 
monopolize the interstate trade in beet 
sugar throughout the States of Colorado, 
Montana, Nebraska and Wyoming, car- 
ried on by certain named corporations, 
the competitors of the Great Western 
Sugar Company. 

The means alleged for effecting the re- 
straint included the threatening and be- 
ginning of construction of new factories, 
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in Metal Mines 


Urged to Safeguard Health of Workers 


Mining Engineer of Department of Commerce Says Regu- 


ractically Non-existent, 


oe Red 


Electrified in Switzerland | 


ithan 56 per cent are electrified. Almost | 


Against Sugar Firm 
District Tribunal Holds Con- | 





gold mines of the South African Rand | 


demonstrates that in hot metal mines not 
only the efficiency, but also the very 
lives, of the underground workers must 
depend upon the finding of some efficient 
rgethod of cooling air. The fatalities in 
the South African gold mines occurred 


jin practically salurated air with tem- 


peratures between 85 and 91 degrees | 


| Fahrenheit. Such temperature and hu- 
midity conditions are to be found in a 
considerable percentage of the working 
faces in many of the deep metal mines 
of the United States. 

The use of ice in cooling working faces 
in the gold mines of Australia and South 
Africa is referred to by Mr. Harring- 
ton. In Australia ice has been used for 
cooling mine air at the time of blasting 
to accelerate the removal of fumes from 
the atmosphere. In the United States 

| attention is being directed to the prob- 
|lem of mine-air cooling and condition- 
|ing, and various suggestions as to the 
application of refrigeration methods 


p 
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Power of Lightning 
Computed in Watts 


Great Energy Released for Ex- 
tremely Short Time. 


A single lightning flash during a severe 
thunder storm may release 1,000,000 kilo- 
watts of electrical power, the Bureau of 
Standards, Department of Commerce, has 
ascertained in connection with the prep- 
aration of its new “Code for Irotection 
Against Lightning,” it was announced 


June 21, The full text of the statement 
follows: 

The damage which such a vast amount 
of uncontrolled power is capable of in- 
flicting is appalling, and it is indeed sur- 
prising that there is not more destruc- 
tion of property and loss of life from 
this cause. As a matter of fact the num- 
ber of fatalities reported is only about 
500 per cent for the entire United States, 
but the property damage, particularly in 
rural districts, is known to be very large. 
One reason why greater destruction does 
not result is found in the short duration 
of the flash, which is probably only three 
one-hundred-thousandths of a second for 
an individual flash. Thus, although the 
power generated is 1,000,000 kilowatts, 
it represents only eight one-thousandths 
of a kilowatt hour, or, if someone had 
to pay for it at the rate of 5 cents per 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 2.] 


oka. Is Asked 
' For Pottery Industry 
At Hearing on Tariff 


High Rates on Cheap Prod- 
ucts and Novelty China- 
ware Is Protested 
By Importers. 


Divergent views as to tariff rates on 
earthenware and chinaware, centering 
particularly on the new specific duty 
written by the House of Representatives, 


were heard, June 21, by the subcommit- 
tee of the Senate Finance Committee 
presided over by Senator Edge (Rep.), 
of New Jefséy. : 

The committee is confronted with a 
long list of witnesses on the schedules 
under consideration, but contemplates 
completing the hearing by the close of 
June 24. 

An increase on china clay from $2.50 
|to $3.75 a ton in paragraph 207 was 
asked by Charles T. Herty, representing 
domestic clay producers. He argued that 
such an increase in the present duty 
which was not changed by the House 
would nm: raise prices to consumers. 
Senatory King (Dem.), of Utah, pointed 
out, however, that under the current 
rate, domestic production was increas- 
ing and imports decreasing. 

Speaking for importers of English 
china and earthenware, of New York, W. 
S. Pitcairn opposed increases on bone 
china in the House bill from 50 per cent 
on plain and 55 per cent on decorated to 
70 per cent ad valorem plus 10 cents a 
dozen pieces. H. H. Fowler, of S, H. 
Kress & Company, New York City, also 
| filed a brief protesting the specific duty. 

W. E. Wells, of the United States Pot- 
ters Association, Newell W. Va., asked 
a tariff of 15 cents a dozen pieces on 
decorated earthenware and crockery and 
25 cents on decorated china, in addition 
to the respective ad valorem duties now 
applied of 50 and 70 per cent. In re- 
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Plans Made to Modernize 
Two More Battleships 








The battleships “Pennsylvania” and 
“Arizona,” which are to be modernized, 
will be placed in reduced commission on 
July 15, the Department of the Navy 
announced June 21. At the same time it 
was announced that the battleships “Ok- 
lahoma” and “Nevada,” now undergoing 
modernization, will be placed in full com- 
mission on July 15 and August 1, re- 
spectively. 

The modernization includes the ele- 
vation of guns, placing of blisters on the 
sides of the vessels as a 


means, and the improvement of deck pro- 
tection, 

A total of $14,800,000 has been au- 
thorized for the reconditioning of the 
“Pennsylvania” and “Arizona.” 
“Oklahoma” 
was allowed. 


For the 


and “Nevada” $13,600,000 
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sin ‘Air Transport Profits 
American Envoys | Increased Last Year 


To Discuss Status Condition in industry for Sec 
| ond Half of 1928 Reviewed. 


Of Disarmament 


Revenues totaling $3,858,920 were col- 
lected, and expenditures of $2,653,052 


Ambassador Gibson Author-| incurred in the last six months of 1928} 


by 19 air transport companies in the 
United States, according to information 
|furnished the Aeronautics Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, by these oper- 
ators. Earnings of $2,201,150 and ex- 
penditures of $2,151,340 for the whole of 
1927 had previously been reported by 
17 operators. 

The Department’s statement, made 
public, June 21, follows in full text: 
Of the 19 companies who cooperated 
with the Department to the extent of 


Secretary Stimson Savs Next! furnishing figures on their revenues and 


: expenses, 9 had a total income of $3,- 
Step for Reduction Can Be _| 238,057, and expenses of $1,646,148, dur- 
Taken by Any Inter- 


ing the second half of last year, showing 
ested Power. 


ized to Proceed to London 
To Consult With 


Mr. Dawes. 


‘Announcement Made 
By State Department 


a surplus of $1,591,909. 

Twenty-nine of the 41 companies oper- 
ating during the last 6 months of 1928, 
reported in use and reserve at the end 
of the year 268 airplanes valued at $5,- 
226,570, not including those used for 
miscellaneous operations outside of the 
regular transport service. 

The total personnel employed in the 
actual handling of aircraft by 28 of these 
operators in 1928 was 1,036, of which 
275 were pilots, 499 mechanics, and 262 
others. Pilots’ base pay averaged for 


Disarmament discussions will take 
place in London the week of June 24 
between the American Ambassador to 
Great Britain, Charles G. Dawes, and 
the American Ambassador to Belgium, 
Hugh S. Gibson, the Department of State | 
announced June 21. 

The discussions will have particular 








‘GOVERNMENT deserves... @ 
cannot fail to be benefited by 


opinions.”—Martin Van Buren, 


reference to the present status of dis- 
armament before the Preparatory Com- 
mission for a Disarmament Conference. 
The full text of the Department’s state- 


ment follows: 
“The American Ambassador to Bel- 


25 operators $194 a month, with $0.055 a 
mile for day flying and $0.093 a mile 


averaged $463.51 a month. Each pilot 

flew an average of 68 hours a month. 
The cost per mile for the 2,372,165 

miles flown by the nine companies pre- 


gium, Hugh S. Gibson, has been author- 
ized to proceed to London, next week, 
for consultation with Ambassador 
Charles G. Dawes on the disarmament 
question with particular reference to its 
present status before the Preparatory 
Commission for a Disarmament Confer- 
ence.’ 


viously mentioned, as determined by use 
of the figure $1,646,148, representing 
their expenditures during the last half 


of 1928, was $0.694. The lowest cost of 
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Building Regulations 
Surveyed as Basis 
| For Standard Code 


New Basis Sought. 


The position of President Hoover on 
the question of further limitation of 
naval armaments as stated at the White 
House prior to the recent meeting of 
the Preparatory. Commission for Dis- 
armament of the League of Nations in 
Geneva, was that no question of com- 
promise was involved, but rather the 
working out of new basis for real reduc- 
tion “through an’ evaluation of figfiting 
naval strength taking into account .all 
factors that made up fighting strength. 

Tonnage, the President holds, is only 
one of five or six factors involved and 
hope of further progress depends upon 
a successful solution of other problems. 

The next step in naval reduction re- | 
mains to be taken by any country which 
is interested in that question, according 
to an oral statement by the Secretary 
of State, Henry L. Stimson, on June 21. 
Secretary Stimson also said that he was 
much pleased and gratified at the will- 
ingness expressed by Japan to cooperate 
iny any naval negotiations. 

When asked whether a naval confer- 
ence might be held by Great Britain, 
Japan and the United States without in- 
cluding France and Italy, Secretary 
Stimson replied in the affirmative. He 
also said there would be nothing to pre- | 
vent from 3 to 15 powers discussing 
naval reduction, 

The Secretary explained that the | 
Italian and French Governments had not 
been informed of the nature of the con- 


for night flying. The base and mile rate 


For Requirements Found 
To Have Been Adopted 
By 207 Cities. 


A tabulation of building and plumbing 
codes in cities of more than 5,000 popu- 
lation according to the 1920 census has 
been prepared by the Division of Build- 
ing and Housing of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Department of Commerce, it was 
announced orally June 21 by the as- 
sistant chief of the division, James S. 
Taylor. 

The list was prepared for use in con- 
nection with the Division’s work on rec- 
ommended building and plumbing regula- 
tions, and is based on answers to a ques- 
tionnaire sent to building inspectors and 
other local officials, the announcement 
stated. 

Age of Codes is Shown. 

The tabulation includes dates of build- 
ing and plumbing codes now in use and 
r : indicates codes that are being revised. 
versations between the American Ambas- | It also lists the number of employes in 
sador, Charles G, Dawes, and the British | building and plumbing inspection depart- 
Premier, Ramsay MacDonald. He added! ments and their duties. Methods used 
that these conversations included a great | in enforcing plumbing and electrical 
many routine problems and that therefore | codes also are outlined. 
there was no reason for communicating An analysis made by the division dis- 
the conversations to other countries. | closes that reports were received from 
858 cities, towns and villages having 
building codes. Of these, 67 have codes 
20 years or more old. Eighty-five codes 
have been used for 15 years or longer 
and 159 codes have been in effect for 
10 years or longer. 

Reports received on plumbing codes 
totalled 840, with the following periods 
of use being indicated: 20 years or 
longer, 90, and 10 years or longer, 137. 


Regulations Are Amended. 
It is stated that amendments may 








Agriculturists’ Views | 


Asked on Farm Board 


Opinions Sought on Best Type 
Of Personnel. 








The Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur | 
M. Hyde, it was announced at the White 


Fede ral Recommendations | 


protective | 





House on June 21, recently sent a tele- 
gram to all State farm organizations, 
editors of agricultural papers, the heads 
of agricultural colleges, and other sim- 
ilar organizations asking their opinion 
regarding the selection of a business 
man and banker, as distinguished from 
la farmer, for membership on the Fed- 
eral Farm Board. 


tiie eesti te icicle pencing aataan magleasceti lt emeapenitamanatiicasnibiaes 


_ A total of 102 replies were received, | 
it was stated at the White House, prac- | 


tically all of which favored the sugges- 
tion. 


| zations in all parts of the country ask- 
ing their suggestions as to possible can- 
didates for membership on the Board. 
Replies have now been received from 
all of them, it was said. 





'President Answers Protest 
Against Border Shootings 


The Federal Government does not in- 
tend to transgress the law, President 
Hoover has written the City Council of 
International Falls, Minn., in response 
to a message from the council protesting 
against the alleged shooting of innocent 
citizens by the border patrol in connec- 
tion with enforcement of prohibition, and 
asking protection. 

The letter, dated June 18, was made 
public at the White House on June 21, 
as follows: 

“City Council, 
| Minn. 
| “Gentlemen: I have your telegram of 
today’s date. The matter has been re- 
ferred to the Treasury Department for 
action. You may rest assured that there 
is no intention on the part of the Fed- 
eral Government in any way to trans- 
gress the law. (Signed) Herbert Hoover.” 


¥, 





International Falls, 


Secretary Hyde, it was also said, has 
sent out telegrams to 250 farm organi- | 


| have operated to effect more modern re- 
quirements thar. might be indicated on 
the face of the returns. 

More than 200 cities reported the use 
of recommended minimum requirements 
issued by the Building Code Committee 
of the Department of Commerce and 
about the same number indicated use of 
the reconmende! minimum requirements 
of the Subcommittee on Plumbing. 

The tabulation indicates the building 
code recommendations have been util- 
ized in at least 207 municipalities and 
the plumbing .code recommendations 
have been adopted by 102 municipalities. 


Line to Dutch Guiana 
By Air Mail Planned 


Extension of Services Out of 
Canal Zone Is Contemplated. 


| An extension of the network of air- 
| mail services to Pan American countries 
is soon to be put info effect, it was stated 
orally June 21, af*the Post Office De- 
partment. 

The extension calls for an air mail line 
to Dutch Guiana from Cristobal, C. 
Z., which is now served by air planes 
flying out of Miami, Fla., the principal 
point for the exchange of foreign air 
|mails between Pan American countries 
and the United States. 
| The matter of adding a new link in 
the chain of air services to Pan Ameri- 
can countries has been placed before the 
Acting Postmaster General, W. Irving 
Glover, who, according to present plans, 
has been asked to begin operations on 
August 25, 1929. 

The Pan American Airways, Inc., is 
the contractor for the new extension, 
jit was said, 
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Boulder Canyon 


Project Will Be 
Started June 24 


Mr. Hoover to Issue Procla- 
mation Putting Act Into Ef- 
fect, According to White 
House Statement. 


‘Six States Give 
Approval to Compact 


|Law Providing Development in 
Colorado Basin Authorizes 
An Appropriation of 
$165,000,000. 


President Hoover, it was announced of- 
ficially at the White House Executive Of- 
fice June 21, will issue.a proclamation 
June 24 putting into effect the Boulder 
Canyon Project act, authorizing $165,- 
000,000 for flood control, water storage, 
irrigation and power development in the 
Colorado River Basin. 

Under the terms of the act passed byr 
the 70th Congress, the President mag 
make it effective at any time after Jun 
21, 1929, if six of the seven States off 
the Basin, have ratified the interstate. 
compact on water rights. All the States] 
with the exception of Arizona have* 
agreed to the compact. 

It was stated at the White House June 
21 that the President is delaying the 
proclamation until June 24 to permit the 
Attorney General, William D. Mitchell, 
to complete certain details required in 
connection with its issuance. 

A statement covering the provisions 
of the Boulder Canyon project act is- 
sued by the Commissioner of Reclama- 
tion, Elwood Mead, follows: 

The project includes: (a) The con- 
struction of the Boulder dam, in Black 
Canyon, where the Colorado river forms 





the boundary between the States of _ 


Arizona and Nevada. This construction 
will raise the present surface of. the 
water 550 feet. 


‘. The dam im, t 30. miles. south- 
oust or tae Wenn ev., a town with 


a present population of about 5,500, lo+ 

cated on the Los Angeles and Salt Lake 

lines of the Union Pacific system. 
Location of Dam. 

The dam will create 2 reservoir with 
a capacity of about 26,(00,000 acre-feet 
of water. It will serve to impound the 
surplus flood waters of the Colorado 
river for use in irrigation and will also 
regulate the flow of the river so as to 
improve navigation and protect the lands 
in the valleys adjacent to the river be- 
low the dam and in the Imperial Valley 
in California, from overflow, water 
shortage, and silt accumulation, which 
are at present a great menace to agri- 
culture. 

(b) The development of 1,000,000 
horsepower hydroelectric energy at the 
dam, with 550,000 constant horsepower 
available at all times. 

(c) The construction of an all-Ameri- 
can canal from Laguna dam, or other 
suitable diversion dam, to connect with 
the present irrigation distribution sys- 
tem in the Imperial Valley in California, 
a distance of about 75 miles, and an_ex- 
tension to the Coachella Valley, also in 
California. 

(Note: The Laguna dam is already 
constructed and is located in the Colo- 
rado river about nine miles northeast 
of Yuma, Ariz.) 

Funds Authorized. 

The act authorizes an appropriation of 
$165,000,000. It is expected that it will 
take seven years to complete the dam 
from the time construction is begun. It 
is proposed to install units of the power 
plant progressively as rapidly as demand 
for power develops. 

The temperature at the dam site va- 
ries from a minimum of 20 degrees F. 
to a maximum of 120 degrees F. above 
zero. 

All public lands in the immediate vi- 
cinity of the dam site have been with- 
drawn from entry for construction pur- 

ses. 

All public lands which will be irrigated 
under the Boulder Canyon project have 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 7.] 


Wood-aleohol Made 
By Cheaper Process 








|German Method Receives Ap- 
proval of Government. 


Stating that it has found a cheaper 
| and better process for producing alcohol 
|from wood and wood-waste, Brennerei- 
und-Iresshefefabrik Tornesch G. m. b. Hy 


in Tornesch-bei-Hamburg, appealed re- 
cently to the Reichsrat (federal council) 
for permission to go into production, the 
Department of Commerce was informed 
| June 21 by the trade commissioner at 
Berlin, William T. Daugherty. 

The full text of the Department’s state- 
| ment follows: 

This permission is necessary, since the 
federal alcohol monopoly in the interest 
of agriculture assigns production quotas 
favoring potato growers. 
tests by representatives of agriculture 
and the declaration of the monopoly that 
its entire quota distribution is disposed 
of this year, the federal council granted 
owners of the new process permission to 
| produce 35,000 hectoliters annually by 

the process. pt 





The alcohol so produced, it was stated, 
would not enter competition with moe- 
nopoly alcohol; would not be exported, 
but would be devoted to uses not here- 
tofore found for alcohol, 


Despite pro- © 
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Funds From Officials 


Bill to Be Prepared by Sena- 
tors Brookhard and Me- 
Kellar to Regulate Cam- 
paign Practices. 

After examining evidence relating to 
the raising of campaign funds in Ken- 


tucky, Arkansas and South Carolina, 
from Federal employes, Senator Brook- 


968) 


Senate Subcommittee Also Hears Requests for Higher 
Tariffs on Linen Yarn and Thread. 


Proposed procotton duties on jute and|he stated. There is ‘some overproduction 
jute products were protested on behalf of | #nd large overcapacity, he said. 


. He indicated that this would be the 
North Dakota consumers, and bag manu- case if importations were eliminated. He 


facturers; higher duties than in the| estimated that only 15 per cent of rope 
House bill were asked for linen yarn and | consumption is by farmers, and said that 
thread, and numerous other items in} the 60 to 70 per cent estimate of a pre- 
Schedule 10 of the tariff bill (H. R. 2667) | vious witness probably included binder 
were discussed at further hearings be-|twine. He stated that rope importa- 
fore subcommittee No. 3,.Senator Green| tions, other than from the Philippines, 
(Rep.), of Vermont, presiding, of the} total about 6,000,000 pounds a year and 
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Prohibition Is Sought Proposed Duties on Jute and Its Products| American Refiner 
On Soliciting Election Protested by Consumers and Bag Makers Urges Sliding Scale 
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New Tariff Rates Will Benefit Farmer, 
Declares Representative Burtness 


AvtuorizepD STATEMENTS ONL 


PusuisHep Without ComMMENT BY THE UNITED 


y Are Presentep Herein, Brina 


States DaILy 


Decline Recorded — 
- In Number of Negro 


| 
| 


Of Rates on Sugar | Bill Is Asserted to Be Best From Agricultural Standpoint | Women Employed 


Domestic Industry and Con-| 
sumer Not Protected by 
| Proposed Increase, Says 


Rudolph Spreckels. | 
oe hae eS ‘ 

Rudolph Spreckels, of San Francisco, | 5 

president of the Spreckels Sugar Cor- | the free list. 

poration, ocnferred with President} A reduction of the duty on fresh cod 

Hoover, June 21, on the sugar schedule and haddock from 1 cent to one-half 


| fens raised this to 60 


requested by Mr. Maule. ’ 
competitor is France, he said. 


esh and dried mushrooms placed on 


That Ever Has Been Framed. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


per cent but|whole milk is needed to equalize other 
ldid not add the 20-cent specific duty|dairy rates, declared H. E. Vannorman, | 
The principal | of the American Dry Milk Institute. 
duty of 8% or 4 cents is needed on) 
The witness said he would like to have} casein, he said. 


A 


Total in 1920 Was One- 
fourth Smaller Than in 
1910; Progress Made 
In Skilled Work. 


More than 1,500,000 negro women were 


George McGowan, New York City, of | gainfully employed in the United States 


the National Preservers’ Association, 
protested against the increase proposed 
in the House bill of from 5% to 9% 


|in 1920, a decrease of almost 500,000 
|from the census figures of 1910, ac- 


in the pending tariff bill cent a pound would aid materially to 


| 
; ? conserve the American supply of fish by 
After his call at the White House, Mr. |making possible the importation of a 


Spreckels made public a statement in| limited amount of the Canadian fish, said 


cents a pound on pitted and stemmed | cording to a supplemental report issued ‘ 
cherries. The Italian cherry is the only | by the Women’s Bureau, Department of 
type of cherry which can be used as the | Labor, under the title of “Negro Women 


hart (Rep.), of Iowa, chairman of the| Senate Finance Committee June 21. that domestic production amounts to 
Senate subcommittee which ha: been] Senator Frazier (Rep.), of North Da- 149,000,000 pounds. He oe ae the 
investigating Federal appointments in| kota, read telegrams from several com- House duty would cut dutiable importa- 


C would except the very cheap china from 


southern States, announced on June 21 | panies and farmers’ cooperatives in his 


that in his opinion there is imperative 
need for legislation to prevent the solici- 
tation of campaign funds from Federal 
officials. 

Senator McKellar (Der:.), of Tennes- 
see, the other member of the subcommit- 
tee present, agreed with Senator Brook- 
hart, and it was decided that the two 
Senators will collaborate on the prepara- 
tion of a bill to be introduced after the 
summer recess of Congress. 


Letters Placed in Record: 


A letter written by R. B. Waddle, 
former postmaster at Somerset, Ky., was 
inserted in the subcommittee’s record, 
in which it was stated that Mr. Waddle 
refused “certain illegal demands” made 
by Representative Robsion (Rep.), of 
Barbourville, Ky., and that, as a result, 
Mr. Waddle was not reappointed when 
his term expired. 


A photostatic copy of a letter Mr. 
Waddle said he had received from Rep- 
reséntative Robsion, dated August 5, 
1924, contained the statement that “as 
you have the best office in the District, | 
I should be very glad if you would con- 
tribute $200. A Member of Congress | 
cannot run all the races and bear all | 
the burden all the time.” In a post- 
script it was stated that “the man who) 

_ Was not appointed, I notice, was busy 
and contributing.” 

In another letter, a photostatic copy | 
of which also was placed in the record, 
Mr. Robsion was represented as saying | 
that he “did not want anything” for | 
himself and that if Mr. Waddle contrib- 
uted he “intended to turn it over to the 
few persons who put up the money for 
my campaign here.” 

In his letter to the committee Mr. | 
Waddle said that he was postmaster at | 
Somerset from January 1, 1923, to! 
April 1, 1927, and that the appointment | 
was endorsed by Mr. Robsion. 


Illegal Demands Charged. 


“Prior to the expiration of my four- 
year term,” he said, “certain illegal de- 
mands were inade upon me for money, 
ostensibly for campaign purposes. Upon 
my refusal and failure to meet the re- 
quirements, I received another letter, 
several months later, attempting to ex- 
plain the purposes for which the demand | 
Was made.” 

He “failed to receive a reindorsement,” 
Mr. Waddle said, and was “of course, 
relieved from duty.” 


Mr.. Waddle also asserted that Mr.} 
Robsion has demanded blank dated res- 
ignations prior to appointments to Fed-| 
eral office in the latter’s district, explain- 
ing that, “in other words a failure to 
come across and meet the wishes and 
demands will result in immediate re- 
moval by at once filing the resignation 
and dispensing with the necessity of fil- 
ing and substantiating charges even 
though the party is under civil service.” 

Contributions Are Listed. 

The subcommittee received a list pre- 
sented by Russel D. Leas, treasurer of 
the Arkansas Republican committee, 
showing campaign contributions made by | 
Federal officeholders in that State. The) 
letter was dated May 31, 1929, and|! 
showed a totai of contributions from 
these sources of $945.39. | 

Joseph W. Tolbert, Republican national 
committeeman from South Carolina, filed | 
an affidavit referring to previous testi- | 
mony in which he had been described as | 
a “collector” of contributions from post- 
masters. Im his affidavit Mr. Tolbert 
said that the total contributions of 22 
postmasters in his State have not ex- 
ceeded $4,500 during the last eight years, 
and that during the 1924 and 1928 cam- 
paigns he sent more than $5,500 to the 
Republican national committee. 

“It is obvious to any fair-minded per- 
son that there is no system of assess- 
ments in South Carolina,” Mr. Tolbert 
said. 


Protection Is Asked | 
For Pottery Industry 








Importers Protest High Rates 
On Cheap Products. 


sponse to this plea the House had granted | 
10 cents a dozen pieces in each case. | 

The witness declared that he: had as- | 
sured all his customers that regardless 
of what tariff Congress may write, prices 
would not beincreased. The industry 
would profit, Mr. Wells stated, from more 
business, not higher prices. 

The president of the Brotherhood of 
Operative Potters, James M. Duffy, East 
Liverpool, Ohio, urged the same _ in- 
crease proposed by Mr. Wells, basing his 
contention on the irregularity of employ- 
ment in the industry. 

Pottery Makers Ask Protection. 

A general plea for greater protection 
of the pottery industry was made by 
Lloyd D. Bower of the Ohio Chamber of | 
Commerce, Columbus. 

E. Krueger, of Carl Hutter, Inc., New 


| Company, 1 
that the duties on single yarns of flax, 


State protesting any increase in duties 
on burlap and burlap bags. He stated 
that last season farmers in his State had 
to pay 16 cents each for potato bags while 
receiving only 20 cents for the sacked po- 
tatoes. Since all burlap is imported he 


|did not think any duty should apply. 


“Unscientific methods” in fixing linen 
yarn and thread duties in paragraph 
1004(a) were protested by J. M. Walsh, 
of the Elliott-Granvill Linen Corpora- 
tion, New York City. The rates are 
badly balanced, and would be excessive 
on some grades of yarn, he said. Some 
duties would exceed the tariffs on fin- 
shed fabric, he claimed. 

The witness suggested that the para- 
graph be rewritten so as to give separate 


classification to weaving yarns with an} 


average rate lower than.that on finished 
goods or that there be added to the para- 


graph as it stands a provision for draw-| 


back of duties when yarns are used for 
making fabrics. He said the last would 


| follow the withdrawal provision relating 
|to wools not produced in this country. | 


He asked that paragraph 1014 be 
amended so as to permit application of | 
55 per cent ad valorem duty to fabric 
having as high as 160 threads per square 
inch. 

The present maximum for that duty is 
120 threads. Goods of finer grade than 


| present tariff act was passed, the wit- 


ness said. 


Rates Recommended 


On Single Yarns of Flax 


J. M. Cronin, of the Ederer Thread 
Philadelphia, recommended 


be 13 cents a pound on yarn of 12 lea 
with 114 cents a pound for each addi- 
tional lea of fineness up to 60. _The pro- | 
gressive rate in the House bill is ‘2 of 1 
cent a lea. In answer to a question 
the witness said that 57 per cent of 
single yarns consumed in the country last 
year was imported. 

The witness recommended that duties 
on linen threads, twines and cords finer 
than 11 lea be 21%4 cents a pound with 
1142 cents a pound additional for each 


lea in excess of 11 and up to 60; and on), 


ones finer than 60 lea, 3 cents a pound 
plus 35 per cent ad valorem, wtih a 
provision that all duties under the sec- 
tion be not less than 3 cents a pound 
and 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Importations from India have cut do- 
mestic production of cocoa mats and 
matting, said Richard C. Stout,, of the 
Heywood-Wakefield Company, Boston. 
His is the only company left in the in- 
dustry and it now operates only 3 looms 
and employs 34 persons, said the wit- 
ness. e asked that the duty on mats 
(now 6 and advanced to 8 cents by the 
House bill) be 14 cents a square foot and 
that that on matting (now 8 and ad- 
vanced to 10 by the House bill) be 12) 
cents a square foot. 

An export duty is imposed on the raw 


material but none on mats or matiing in| 


India, said the witness. : : 

Wiliiam L, Rochester, of New York 
City, speaking for the national council 
of American Importers 


distinguished and subjected to a duty 
of not more than 3% cents a pound. He 
thought the present rate of 
sufficient. 
| bill the rate might be as high as 13) 


| 


| Louisiana, and others, 


and Traders, | 
urged that tarred fitting be definitely | 


2% cents} 
Under the wording of. the) 


tions in half. 

Vincent Villamin, of New York, a Fili- 
| pino lawyer, said that the Filipino people 
are not projecting themselves into the 
contentious field of tariff rates, but de- 
sired that present cordial trade relations 
with the United States be continued. 


Burlap Described 


| As Cheapest Cloth 

The Textile Bag Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation was represented by Duane Hull, 
| of New York, as to duties on burlap and 
| jute bags. Members of the association 
| operate six cotton mills for making cot- 
ton cloth for bags, and members manu- 
| facture both cotton and burlap bags, he 
said. Burlap is the world’s cheapest 
|eloth, he said, and he stated that the 
major part of bags made of it in this 
{country are consumed by farmers. He 
| gave figures showing, he said, that bur- 
'lap bags are much cheaper than cotton 
|bags. For sacking articles like pota- 
|toes, the burlap bag would last longer, 
he said. For sacking wheat the cotton 
bag could be reused more than the bur- 
lap, he stated, adding that when em- 
ployed as wheat containers most of the 
bags go abroad. 

The witness opposed jute duties pro- 
posed by Senator Ransdell (Dem.), 
on behalf of cot- 


| 
| 





ton. 
“If the rate of duty on burlap were 


| that have come into production since the| made high enough to force the use of | nd not 


cotton bags in place of burlap bags, it 
| is clear that the bag or packaging cost 
| for agricultural products would be in- 
| creased and that the increase would be 
| paid largely by the farmers,” he said. 

Use of cotton bags would increase cost 
of fertilizer about $1.15 a ton, the wit- 
ness said. 

Senator George (Dem.), of Georgia, 


stated that on his farms oat bags of bur- | 


lap are not sold for reuse. 

“If you were a New England farmer 
you’d sell the bags,” remarked Senator 
Bingham (Rep.), of Connecticut. 

“We have tried to get cotton mills in 
the South to use cotton wrapping for 
their own products, but they say it isn’t 
practicable,” Mr. Hull declared. 


Domestic Yarn Termed 
Unsuitable for Weaving 
No linen yarns for weaving purposes 


are produced for sale in this country, 
said Mr. Foster, who argued that there 


| should be a wider margin between yarn 


and fabrie duties. He stated that yarn 
made of domestic flax was lacking in 
quality for weaving. He thought that a 
drawback provision might apply to du- 
ties on-yarn brought in for weaving use. 

William B. Warhurst, of the Atchison- 


Hardner Co., Passaic, N. J., asked that |™UuSt assume that the Hawaiian owned | J. C. Forkner, a California fig grower. 
the duty on hemstitched handkerchiefs |¢finery will be just as ruthless in their| The difference between the cost of pro- 


of linen or other fiber fabric, except 
cotton, be advanced from 45 to 60 per 
cent ad valorem. The House bill rate 
is 50 per cent. The witness gave fig- 
ures showing, he said, great increase of 
importations. 

mport statistics showed a lowered 


stated. 

John Hansen Kennard, of New York, 
spoke for the Grass and Fiber Rug 
Manufacturers Association, in advocacy 
of a provision, to paragraph 1021 of the 
bill, requiring that the 40 per cent duty, 
as in the present law, on floor covering 
not specially provided for be assessed on 
the basis of American selling prices. 
This, he said, would increase the duty 
about 100 per cent. He said this is 
made desirable by increasing importa- 


center for candy, said Mr. McGowan. | ;, Industry in 15 States.” 


which he declared that the proposed in-| Dr. H, F. Taylor, of the Atlantic Coast 


of | 


crease in the House bill does ont offer 
real protection to the sugar industry and 
the consumers. He advocated a sliding 


scale, 

Mr. Spreckels’ statement, in full text, 
follows: 

When considering the sugar tariff we 
should ask ourselves: Will an increased 
duty on raw sugar really aid the beet 
and cane sugar industry on the main- 
land of the United States? Will an in- 
creased duty on raw sugar provoke 





|Cuba and other Latin-American nations | 


|and injure our export trade with those 
;countries? Will the American consumer 
|be unnecessarily taxed thereby? ° 
Protection for Domestic Growers. 
Cane sugar produced in our tropical 
possessions require no additional duty 


as is self evident from the earning 


| statements of their well managed plan- | 


tation companies. , 
only to consider the effect of an in- 
creased duty on our beet and cane sugar 
| in 
at least, would seem to be entitled to 


receive hither prices for that food com- | 


modity. 

Since the price of our beet and cane 
sugar produced on the mainland is de- 
|termined by the price of refined sugar, 

by the price of duty paid raw 
sugar, Congress should consider very 
‘carefully the fact that the Hawaiian- 


{owned ant operated refinery at Crockett, | 


| Calif., may easily defeat any attempt to 
give to the beet and cane growers on the 
| mainland, with whom they compete, any 
|benefit from an increased duty on raw 
| sugar. 
Refining Profit Small. 
| Since the Hawaiian plantation inter- 
/ests which own the largest single re- 
{finery in the world at Crockett, Calif., 
make sufficient profit on their raw sugar 
|}under the present rate of duty to earn 
|a satisfactory profit on both their plan- 


|tation and refinery investments they can 


| 


| which yields little, if any, refining profit. 
Therefore any additional duty on raw 
sugar would enable the Hawaiian plan- 
tation interests to use the indicated in- 
|creased profit on their raw sugar as a 
| contribution to their refinery and enable 
jit to lower still further the price of re- 
|fined sugar in competition with beet 
}and cane sugar on the mainland, thus 
| depriving our home grown beet and cane 
| industry of any benefit from an increased 
| tariff. 
| Judging them by their past record we 


|competition in the future. 


Hawaiian Industry Limited. 


Hawaii cannot increase its raw sugar 
| production to any appreciable amount 
| and the fact that they have built up their 


| production to a practical maximum yield 


|cost of foreign-made handkerchiefs, he |Under the present tariff is proof that! change in th 


they need no added protection or profits 
on raw sugar and that they could and 
undoubtedly would use any added earn- 
ings resulting from an increased duty 
on raw sugar to lower the price of re- 
fined and thus force the beet and cane 
producers on the mainland to sell their 
sugar at ruinous prices. 
These are facts which no 
sugar man can truthfully 
Only recently when other cane refineries 
increased their refined sugar price from 


Therefore, we need | 


dustry on the mainland, which in part, | 


|and do sell their refined sugar on a basis | 


informed | 
contradict. | 


Fisheries Company, New York City. 
The embargo on shipments of live 
| cattle frem Argentina, to prevent the 
entry of the hoof-and-mouth disease, 
was mentioned by J. H. Mercer, of the 
Kansas Livestock Association, Topeka, 
| Kans. It is likely that a high tariff 
' would stabalize prices and keep out 
|large importations of Argentine cattle 
|if the embargo should be lifted, he said. 
| Mr. Mercer suggested a duty of 3 cents | 
(on feeder cattle and 4 cents on other | 
| live cattle over 700 pounds in weight. 
| Will J. Miller, president of the Kansas 
Livestock Association, asked for the 
; Same duties requested by Mr. Mercer. 
| Dr. A. W. Morrill, of San Francisco, 
representing the San Francisco Produce 
| Dealers’ Tariff Committee, asked for a 
rate of 1 cent a pound on peas imported 
between December 15 and March 15 and 
|a rate of 2 cents during the rest of the 
|year. The present rate is 1 cent a pound. 


| 


|The Hawley bill proposes a rate of 2 
cents on green peas and 1% cents on 
dried peas. A duty of 1 cent a pound 
on peas is more than enough to equal- 
ize the lower labor cost in Mexico and 
| the United States, he said. 

A rate of 3 cents a pound on green 
peppers, proposed by the House, is pro- 
hibitive, Mr. Morrill said. They can 
;not be imported at that price, he de-| 
| clared, 


Higher Assessment 


Requested for Onions 

At the hearing June 20, T. C. Pienot, 
of Asherton, Tex., suggested a duty of 
3 cents a pound on onions. The Presi- 
dent, by proclamation, has raised the 
rate to 14% cents a pound. The bill in-| 
troduced by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee set this rate at 1% cents, which| 
was raised to 2 cents in the House. 

Mr. Pienot said the onion growers of 
/south Texas were now on the verge of 
bankruptcy. Without a tariff the onion 
| rowers will have to go into other lines 
| of farming in which there are already 
| surpluses, he said. 
| “Some increase” on the rate on onions| 
| Was advocated by Senator Copeland, | 
| (Dem.), of New York. 

H. C. Mulligan, of New York City, 
asked for the abolition of the duty on| 
canned crab meat. The proposed rate| 
| is now 15 per cent ad valorem. Mr. Mul-| 
| ligan contended that the supply of crab 
|}meat in the United States is running 
out. Canned lobster is on the free list 





| and there is no reason for levying a duty | 
on canned lobster meat, he said. | 
A duty of 5 cents a pound and 40 per'| 


cent ad valorem on figs was asked by| 


duction in Turkey and the United States 
is 6.22 cents a pound in favor of the| 
former country, he said, 
| The increase in the tariff, now 2 cents 
a pound or 25 per cent ad valorem, would 
| not result in an increase in prices, he 
said. Mr. Forkner also suggested a| 
e language of the section in 
| question so that fig paste would also be| 
| dutiable. 

A rate of 4 cents a pound on sweet! 
clover was asked by Representative Burt- 
ness (Rep.), of Grand Forks, N. Dak. 
The present duty is 2 cents. He asked 
also for a duty of 70 cents a bushel on 
flaxseed. The American price in New 
| York is $2.54 a bushel, while the Argen- 
tine price is $1.52. 

The President recently raised the rate | 
from 40 to 56 cents. 





This type of cherry is grown on The full text of the bureau’s state 


in the United States, he said. 

Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, chair- 
man of the Finance Committee, said 
there might be some way to admit the 
Italian dipping cherries at the present 
3 cent rate and at the same time leave 
the high duty on all other cherries. The 
same plea was made by James A. Rhein- 
strom, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Tariff Is Asked 
Against Philippines 


Representative Free (Rep.), of San 
Jose, Calif., declared that the previous 
witnesses were merely “putting up the 
quality argument so they could buy the 
cheap foreign products.” The California 
cherry has all the favorable qualities of 
the Italian dipping cherry, he asserted. 


Mr. Free read a statement from the 
Department of Agriculture deciaring 
that the California cherry had the essen- 
tial qualities of size and solidity. He 
suggested that frozen cherries be made 
dutiable, and that the rate on cherries 
with stems or pits removed, the duty of 
9% cents suggested in the House bill be 
increased to 10% cents. 


In addition he asked that the follow- 
ing language be added: “Dried, with or 
without surface moisture, pitted or un- 
pitted, 11 cents a pound.” 


Edward A. O'Neil, president of the 
Alabama Cotton Exchange, presented a 
copy of a resolution passed by Com- 
missioners of Agriculture of the South- 
ern States, asking for a tariff against 
the Philippines Islands. The. resolution 
asked for protection on all agricultural 
products. 

The following is the full text of the 
section 


“Resolved further that in levying 
duties the same rates be applied against 
the Philippine Islands when such prod- 
ucts from the Philippine Islands are in 
serious competition with American ag- 
ricultural products as are levied against 
other foreign nations, except that they 
shall be allowed a preferential rate of 25 
per cent.” 


Edward Woodall, of Dallas, Tex., rep- 


resenting the Texas and Oklahoma Cot- | 


ton Pressers’ Association, also asked for 
a tariff against the Philippines. He 
wanted increased duties on foreign vege- 
table oils, including Philippines coconut 
oil and Chinese peanut oil. 


Specific Duty 
On Pineapples Urged 


_The total importations of vegetable 
oils, nearly all from tropical countries, 


now equals 82 per cent of the total an- | 


nual consumption of cottonseed oil. 

Senator Trammell asked for a duty of 
70 cents a crate on pineapples and a rate 
of one and one-sixth cents a pound when 
the pineapples are shipped in bulk. The 
present bulk rate is one and one-sixth 
cents per single pineapple. 
mell said those who claim that pineap- 
ples cannot be grown in Florida are in 
error, 


Cuban growers of pineapples learned 
how to grow them from the Florida 
farmers, declared W. H. Marshall, of 


| Fort Lauderdale, Fla., in urging the duty 


on pineapples. He said there should be 
a specific duty of 2 cents per pound be- 
cause under an ad valorem rate the ship- 
ments would be undervalued. 


t of the resolution relating to a | 
| tariff on products of the Philippines: 


ment summarizing the report follows: 

This report, written by Mary Eliza- 
|beth Pidgeon, supplements an earlier 
study made by the Bureau in 1920, and 
leovers the occupational distribution, 
j working hours, earnings, and personal 
|history of 17,184 women in the States 
of Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Illinois, 
| Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Mis- 
|sissippi, Missouri, New Jersey, Ohio, 
| South Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia. 
|In each of these States a study of gen- 
eral working conditions for women was 
|made by the Bureau between 1919 and 
| 1925, but not until the present study 
has information been brought together 
in one volume. 


Time of Census Changed. 


The decrease in the number of negro 
| women gainfully employed at the two 
| census dates is explained in the report 
as due principally to the great drop in 
| agriculture, which resulted largely from 
'the 1910 census having been taken in 
April, when much farm work was to be 
| had, while that of 1920 was taken in 
| January, when little work of the sort 
| was being done. The number in domes- 
| tie and personal service declined 7.4 per 
cent, but the decrease of all women in 
|this occupation for the period was 13.6 
| per cent. 

Negro women showed a gain in num 
| bers in all the groups except agricul- 
| ture and domestic service, those in the 
manufacturing and mechanical industries 
increasing by more than one-half, while 
| the gain for women as a whole in these 
| occupations was slight in proportion. In 
1910, of every 20 negro women between 
10 and 11 were in agriculture, between 
8 and 9 were in domestic and personal 
service, and 1 was in other linés of work; 
| while in 1920, of every 20 negro women 
| between 7 and 8 were in agriculture, 10 
were in domestic and personal service, 
and between 2 and 3 were in other work. 


| Of this “other work,” the largest num- 
| bers were found in the tobacco industry, 


in the manufacture of food products, in 


| textiles, and in wood products. 





| types of work 


| less responsibility. 


Mr. Tram- | = = = 
| to abandon pineapple growing, the wit- 


| League, Charles 


Progress Made in Industry. 
It is especially noteworthy that the 
in which these women 
were found may safely be said to repre- 
sent, for them, distinct if somewhat slow 
industrial progress. Large groups were 
still engaged in sweeping and cleaning 


| in various places, while others worked at 


general labor. But a considerable num- 
ber had gone into machine operating, 
some of which required dexterity and 
skill, and afew were found in supervisory? 
posts or in positions involving more or 
One negro’ religious 
paper was found where colored women 
were carrying on successfully all parts 
of the work, however skilled, including 
monotype operating, composing, and 
proof reading. 

For most of the women hours of work 
[Continued on Page 10, Column 6.] 


ness said. 

Senator Fletcher asked that the duty 
on pineapples be made specific rather 
than on an ad valorem basis. 

“We are specific-duty men to start 
with; so you don’t have to argue that,” 
said Senator Watson. 

Representing the California Citrus 
C.. Teague of Santa 


Paula, Calif., requested a duty of 2% 


tions of fibre and grass at lower prices. 
| An incréasé of several hundred per cent 
|is needed for the protection of domestic 


cents he said. 
Higher Rate Protested 


4.90 to 5 cents, in order to prevent an The House bill| 


/ ‘ made the rate 63 cents. 
unreasonable financial sacrifice, the Ha- 


|ing the last two years. 


| competition, 





York City, appearing for the S. Basch 
Import Company, also of New York, and 
the China Importing Company of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, protesting the specific duty of 
10 cents a dozen pieces carried on dec- 
orated china in paragraph 212. This rate 
would often be comparable, he declared, 
to a 500 per cent duty on the cheapet 
grades of ware. 

Sigmund Basch also filed a brief sup- 
porting this contention. 

A subdivision in the paragraph which 


the specific duty, was suggested by Mr. 
_ Krueger. 
Plea Made For Novelty Imports. 

A vigorous protest against the sue- 
cific duty and the 70 per cent ad valorem 
duty as well was entered by David Wal- 
ker, New York City, representing Mori- 
mura Bros. At least 60 per cent of the 
china ware imported from Japan is 


For Manila Rope 


The House bill carries an increase of 
more than 500 per cent in duties on 
manila rope, of which he estimated 60 
to 70 per cent is consumed by farmers, 
the witness declared. 

He declared the increase unjustified: 
He attacked figures put forth as to 
costs by applicants at the House hear- 
ings for higher duty. He gave other 
figures indicating, he said, large earn- 
ings by two of the largest domestic- 
producing companies, 

J. J. Evans, jr., of Lancaster, Pa., 
speaking for producing companies, asked 
that duties on linoleum be increased 


|conformably with any added duties on 


flaxseed and linseed oil and in line with 
additional duties, if placed, on burlap 
of kinds used in linoleum. He declared 
that five of six domestic companies 
making linoleum earned no profits dur- 


ham called attention to statistics indi- 
cating, he said, a decrease of demand 
for linoleum. The witness said this was 
due to felt base taking the place of 
linoleum. 

J. 8. McDaniel, speaking for the Cord- 
age Institute, defended increase of dut 
carried by the House bill on Manila si- 
sal and other hard-fiber cordage, though, 
he said, the bill’s rates are not as high 


| as were asked for and importations have 


increased about 300 per cent. These in- 


clude importations from the Philippines, | 


he stated. Consequently, 
these novelty products should not be 
classed with table china which does com- 
pete. 

Representative Patterson (Dem.), 
Alexander City, Alag speaking for the 
Alabama graphite ihdustry, said that 
American graphite has been found by 
the Bureau of Mines to “measure up” 


of 


/to any in the world. 


The Congressman asked five cents a 
pound on crystalline lump, chip, dust 
and flake graphite. The House reduced, 
in paragraph 213, the duty on crystal- 
line flake from 142 to 1% cents a pound, 
The other crystalline forms were in- 
creased by the House from 20 to 2! 
per cent ad valorem. 

Dr. Walter B. Jones, of Atlanta, in- 
dustrial geologist of the Atlanta, Bir- 
mingham and Coast Railroad, told the 


Senator Bing-| 


|grass rugs, he said. 

| It wes announced that schedule 11, 
;covering wool and wool products, will | 
|} be taken up at 9:30 a. m., June 24, 
| Broader Scope Asked 


For Duty on Towels 

H. L. Ransom, of the Niagara Textile | 
Company, asked that the 55 per cent| 
duty in paragraph 1014 be applied to 
linen towels and napkins containing up 
to 160 threads a square inch. 

He declared that the purpose of the 
present law was to apply the duty to all 
| goods of the type produced in this coun- 
|try while fabrics of more than 120 
| threads an inch have been specially de- 
| signed to take advantage of the 40 per 
cent rate in the present law. 
| A similar request was made by N., R. 
| Foster of the Foster Textile Corporation, 
| Lockport, N. Y. He asked that the duty 
}On yarns in paragraph 1004 be ad va- 
lorem only, and he suggested a proviso 
that duties be not less than 15 nor more 
than 25 per cent. 

At the hearing of the subcommittee, 
June 20, Julius L. Bower, representing 
the Endless Belt Corporation, New York 
| City, asked that endless-woven cigarette 





[Continued on Page 8, Column 4.] 


South American Countries 
To Join in Farm Census 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

| sus éver attempted in all countries of the 
world in the same year and according to 
the same general plan. The Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture, the In- 
ternational Institute of Statistics, and 
the Diplomatic Conference on Economic 
Statistics have recommended that the 
agricultural census be repeated every 
10 years. ‘ 

Mr. Estabrook reports that the Cen- 
tral and South American countries vis- 
ited on his last tour provide a large part 
of the world supply of coffee, cocoa, ivory 
nuts, coconuts, bananas, sugar and some 
}other tropical products. He says there 
|are great possibilities for agricultural 
| develoment in these areas, although lim- 
| ited by the broken character of the coun- 
try, and that progress will be slow until 
better roads, steamship lines and other 





waiian owned refinery immediately re- 
duced its price from 4.90 to 4.75 and 
forced down the price of beet sugar to 
4.55. 

No one familiar with the cost of pro- 
ducing beet sugar or the cost of refining 
and marketing duty paid raw sugar can 
justify the Hawaiian refiners’ action ex- 
cept on the ground of a fixed purpose to 
ruin their competitors. 


Position of Hawaiian Industry. 


An increased rate of duty without ap- 
propriate legislation to prevent the Ha- 
waiian interests from employing it as 
an added weapon to destroy the beet 
and cane sugar industry on the main- 
land would undoubtedly result in those 
wealthy and arrogant Hawaiian inter- 


ests continuing to ride rough-shod over | 


every other sugar interest in the United 
States. 

The price of duty paid raw sugar plus 
a proper refiner’s margin to fix the price 
of refined sugar, offers the only certain 
method of insuring to the beet and cane 


industry on the mainland the benefit of | 


a sugar tariff. 

A protective tariff is desirable when 
it gives proper protection to American 
industry and labor; but when it is used 
by a few wealthy individuals in one of 


our island possessions, with a popula- | 


tion of less than 300,000 consisting 
mainly of imported cheap labor, to ruin 
an American industry, every red-blooded 
American should demand national legis- 
lation that will bring those people in 
accord with the principles of fair com- 
petition and put them on a basis of 
|equality with others in the American 
| sugar industry. 
Injury to Cuban Growers. 

That our export trade with Cuba and 
other Latin-American nations will suf- 
fer if our Congress needlessly discrim- 
inates against Cuba which has supplied 
us with most of our sugar requirements 
for many years at reasonable prices and 
whose sugar is and probably always will 
be:required to furnish the major portion 
of our sugar needs seems inevitable. 

In the unhappy event of war Cuba 
would offer the only adequate supply of 
sugar within a distance from which 
we could insure water transportation, It 
should be our national policy to deserve 
}and preserve friendly relations with 
our Latin-American neighbors, 

The American people can and should 


| flake, in his section, were ample to sup-| cation are provided, 
| ply all the demand. 





novelty china which is not manufactured | 

domestically and consequently ofers no 
» , 

4 


‘_ 


| Representative Patterson. 


Committee that graphite deposits, chiefly |means of transportation and communi- 
Need is expressed 
He joined in re-|also for further development in the ag- 
questing the same protection asked by|ricultural departments of these coun- 
tries. 





be protected against exhoritant prices 
for sugar. The destruction of American 
| sugar investments on the mainland and 
jin Cuba would inevitably lead to ex- 
| cessive prices in the future and unless 


Increased Charge 
Asked on Mill Feeds 


Mr. Burtness also spoke on mill féeds. | 
He wanted a rate of 20 per cent ad va-| 
lorem. The present rate is 15 per cent| 
| and the bill reduces it to 10 per cent. | 

A rate of 40 per cent ad valorem on| 
cheese was asked by F. G. Swoboda, of | 
Plymouth, Wisc., a representative of the 
National Cheese Producers’ Federation. 
American cheese producers do not now} 
|furnish enough of their product to sup- 
| ply the home market but they would if 
| they found it profitable, said Mr. Swo- 
|boda. The rate of 40 per cent would | 
give a rate of about 13 cents a pound} 
|on the basis of the 1927 valuation, he 
| said. | 

Either a specific duty of 8 cents a} 
pound or the 40 per cent ad valorem rate | 
|is needed, he said. The bill sets a rate| 
|of 7 cents a pound, or not less than 35) 
|per cent, while the existing law is 5 
cents and not less than 25 per cent. | 
; Senator Watson asked the witness if 
| it were not true that since domestic pro- 
| duction fell 100,000,000 pounds short of 
the domestic demand, the price would be 
raised if the tariff were raised. Mr. 
Swoboda said the price would not be 
raised, because the production in the 
United States would soon catch up to 
the demand. 

_A duty of 8 cents @_pound on dried | 
Congress recognizes, and by suitable leg- 
islation halts the ruinous methods em- 
| ployed by the Hawaii sugar barons they 
will wreck practically all but their own 
highly favored companies, 

| Sliding Scale of Duty. 











| It is possible to establish a sliding | 


| scale of duty which would maintain. the 
price of duty paid sugar on a fair basis 
and if Congress will determine what 
would be fair minimum and maximum) 
refiners’ margin between the open mar- 
ket price of duty paid raw sugar and 
the price of refined, and require refiners 
to pay the Government a penalty for vio- 
lation in selling sugar above or below 
such margin, the American public would 
be duly protected, and the American beet 
and cane farmers, and the entire’ Ameri- 
can sugar industry as well as the labor 
engaged there, would prosper within 


to the Hawaiian sugar producers. 
It would also insure to the wholesale 
and retail distributors of sugar a fair 





highly speculative and hazardous con- 


reasonable bounds without doing injury | 


merchandising profit by removing the | 


Testimony corroborating that of Mr. 
Marshall on the effect of competition of 
Cuban pineapples, as given by L. L. 
Chandler, of Goulds, Fla., who spoke in 
favor of the 3-cent duty on pineapples. 
Mr. Chandler and his father were forced 


cents a pound on lemons. The present 





rate is 2 cents. 

The only competition comes from Sic- 
ily, he said. In Sicily lemons are pro- 
duuced for $1.80 per crate cheaper than 
they are produced in California, 
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~ tive interpretation of the flood control | 


» ville area, 


AvuTuHorizep SUTEMENTS ONLY Are PRESENTED Hertin, Berna 


P'wR.isHEeD WitHOUT COMMENT 


To Carry Out Plans 
For Flood Control 


Representative Whittington 
Opposes Proposal for Re- 


vision Which Would 
Delay Program. 


Continued cooperation of all concerned 
in the interest of speedy completion of 
the Mississippi River flood control pro- 
gram was urged ina written statement 
made public June 21 by Representative 
Whittington (Dem.), of Greenwood, 
Miss. | 

Mr, Whittington said the recent re- 
quest of Senators and Representatives | 
from the lower Mississippi Valley to 
President Hoover, asking for an execu- 


act so as to provide for compensation 
for damages in floodways and diversions, 
should not in any way delay or postpone 
the completion of the flood control proj- 
ect under the Mississippi flood control 
act of 1928. 


Agitation for Amendment. 
The full text of his statement follows: | 
The recent request submitted to Presi- 
dent Hoover by Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from the lower Mississippi 
Valley, asking for an executive interpre- | 
tation of the flood control act to provide | 
for compensation for fowage rights in| 
floodways and diversions, created an agi-| 
tation for amendments to the flood con-| 
trol act of 1928, The interest was in-| 
creased by the request of the Louisiana) 
Levee Board to the Chief of Engineers | 
for permission to raise the levees in the | 
socalled fuse plug area in the vicinity of | 
Arkansas City. 
The flood of 1929, with the highest | 
recorded gauges in the history of the 
Mississippi River at Greenville and Ar- 
kansas City, except in the flood of 1927, 
has intensified and renewed agitation for 
an amendatory act. The backwater area 
in the lower Yazoo basin was larger than} 
estimated, and with the late high water 
this year, there was unprecedented dam- 
age and destruction. 


Crop Outlook Bad. 

Scarcely any money crops will be 
grown in the backwater area this year. 
There have been two excessive and suc- 
cessive floods in one season. 

The flood control act provides for in- 
vestigations and surveys of tributaries | 
of the Mississippi river, and it is ex-| 
pected that the reports of the Yazoo} 
river and other tributaries will be sub-! 
mitted in a few months. | 

Execution of Project Urged. 

While others may ask delay and advo- 
cate postponement, I favor continued co- 

operation im the execution of the project.| 

The act itself provides for compensation 

for fowage rights, I maintain that the 

levees along the main river must be sup- 
plemented by diversions and floodways. 

The State of Mississippi ‘will benefit 

by the. diversion through the Boeuf 
basin. At the same time, it is asserted 
that the Mississippi coast will be dam- 
aged by the Bonne Carre spillway. The 

people of Mississippi yielded and there 
were concessions on the part of Arkansas 
and Louisiana, 

There Was universal sentiment that the | 

levees must be reinforced and supple- 
¢mented by other agencies. It is essen- 
tial to the project that there be diver- 
sions and floodways. While favoring 
compensation for flowage rights, I am) 
opposed to any plan or delay looking to 
the elimination of flodways and diver- 
sions, 


Ready to Cooperate. 

If the necessity for the Cypress Creek 
diversion is frankly admitted and unre- 
servedly recognized, I will continue to 
cooperate in every way to secure com- 
pensation for flowage rights. But if 
those who oppose the diversions, who in- 
sist upon a reinvestigation, who main- 
tain that the discarded theory of reser- 
voirs should be substituted for diversions, 
use the appeal for compensation as a 
cloak for their opposition to diversions, 
then the case is entirely different. 

While others ask for delay and post- 
ponement, I believe that the chief of 
engineers, the Mississippi River Com- 
mission, and the district engineer should 
utilize the practical lessons from the 
flood of 1929. It is apparent that the 
main levee line must be relocated in 
some places, and must be strengthened 
and enlarged in all places in the Green- 


Enlargement to River Front. 


In fact, there must be enlargement 
from Rosedale to Mayersville on the Mis- 
sissippi River front. The area opposite 
the mouth of Arkansas City is strategic. 
The flood of 1929 discloses that the en- 
tire levee line on the Mississippi front 
should be strengthened, enlarged and 
raised, as provided by the flood control 
act of 1928. 

There was no alarm or apprehension 
in the upper Mississippi levee district 
in the flood of 1929, The levees are 
higher and larger. 


Early Completion Favored. 

The flood of 1929 is the best possible 
argument for the immediate completion 
of the entire levee line on the Mississippi 
front at the earliest possible date. If 
there is to be delay in the use of funds| 
allocated to other sections, they can be 
transferred to the Yazoo Delta, 

There is cooperation for the comple- 
tion of the entire levee line from Mem- 
phis to Vicksburg, including the Bruns- 
wick extension. ‘The flood control act of 
1928 provides for the work, inciuding 
the extension, It will be economy to 
complete it immediately. It will profit 
little to complete one section of the 
levee, if the area is to be damaged be- 
cause of an inadequate levee in another 
section. 

I favor concentration upon levee work. 
There Should be continuous contracts. 
They shouid be ample for the entire | 
levee project. The Government will gain | 
in the end and the people will be pro-| 
tected. The period for the completion 
of the entire enlargement of the main| 
levee line might well be three, instead 
of ten, years. ‘The very nature of levee 
work is emergency, It is mot like con- 
struction that can be added to at any 
time A completed levee - means pro- 
tection to cities like Greenville, and 
highly improved areas like the Yazoo 
Delta. 


Controlled Diversion Urged, 


If the flood control act is to be| 
amended, so as to provide for the ac- 
quirement of the lands in the diversions 


BY THE Unitep States Darty 


Five Measures Persding for 


Congress dealt with many important 
matters of legislation in the first two 
months of the extraordinary session, and 
particularly so in view of the effort to 
restrict action to the major problems of 
the tariff and farm relief, according to 
a record made available by officers of the 
House of Representatives June 21. 

The record statistically includes the 
following, as enumerated by the Tally 
Clerk of the House, Eugene F. Sharkoff: 


Public laws enacted, 17; public reso- 
luctions enacted into law, 16. 

Bills introduced in the House, 4,185; 
resolutions introduced in the House, 183. 

Bills passed by the House: House bills, 
14; House joint resolutions, 18; besides 
concurrent resolutions and bills sent over 
from the Senate. The Senate passed 17 
Senate bills and adopted 16 concurrent 
resolutions. \ 

These figures are subject to final cor- 
rection. Several measures passed by the 
two Houses have been semt to the White 
House for the President’s approval with- 


|out notification so far of the President’s 


signature. 

There are five bills pending on the 
House calendar, which are susceptible of 
being considered in the ewent the House 
leadership agree to open up general busi- 
ness after the recesses that, under the 
present arrangement will run to October 
14 so far as the House is concerned. 
There are 13 bills pending on the calen- 
dar of the Senate. 

Among the more important acts of 
legislation are: 

Tariff, passed the House and hearings 
are being held before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Farm 
bill), passed both houses and became law. 
Includes authority for a $500,000,000 re- 
volving fund and appropriation already 
has been made of $151,500,000 toward | 
that revolving fund and administrative 
expenses of the newly created Federal 
Farm Board to June 30, 1930. 

For payment of judgments rendered 
against the Government by various 


Board, Treasury, War, Navy, and Com- 


{merce Departments, approximately $153,- 


000,000. Became law. 
For increased compensation for trans- 
portation of mails by the railroads, a 


The President’s Day 


at the Executive Offices 
June 21, 1929. 


Budget, Royal Kloeber, called to discuss 
budget matters with the President . 

10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—The President 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly om Tuesdays and 
Fridays of each week.) 

12 m.—The Secretary of the Kansas 
Livestock Association, J. H. Mercer, called 
to recommended the appointment of H. 
L. Hartsborn, of Ford, Kans., to be a 


12:05 p. m—Representative Wingo 
(Dem.), of Dequeen, Ark., called to intro- 
duce the United States District Attorney 
for the Western District of Arkansas. 

12:15 p. 
San Francisco, president of the Spreckels 
Sugar Corporation, called to discuss the 
tariff on sugar. 

12:30 p. m—E. H. Simmons, presi- 
dent of the New York Stock Exchange, 
called to pay his respects. 

12:45 p. m.—Serators Nye (Rep.), and 
Frazier (Rep.), of North Dakota, called 
to present the the President Chief Toma- 
hawk of the Sioux Tribe of Indians, 


Post Office to Study 


Air Mail Questionnaires 


The Post Officc Department is not 
planning to make any announcement of 
a proposed readjustment of pay to air 
mail contractors until about September 
1, it was stated orally at the Depart- 
ment June 21, 

At the office of the Acting Postmaster 
General, W. Irving Glover, the state- 
ment was made that a questionnaire has 
been sent to all contractors. 

The return of this questionnaire, which 
is designed to obtain the operating cost 
of the contractors, is to be filed with 
the superintendent of the service, Earl 
B. Wadsworth, on July 20. It will take 
at least a month to amalyze question- 
naires of the contractors before a fair 
and equitable rate of pay for carrying 
can be determined, it was said. 


be superseded by the controlled diversion. 
As a matter of fact, the public interest 
might be promoted by the elimination of 
levees altogether at the head of Cypress 
Creek diversion, so that the diversions 
could be utilized when the waters over- 
flow the bank of the river. The result, 
in case the mouth of Cypress Creek were 
reopened, would be that large areas in 
the lower Yaz00 Basin would not. be 
overflowed. dive! 
sions woud result in greater protection in 
the valley, for the guages would be 
materially reduced in the Mississippi 
River, F 
One other matter deserves especial at- 
tention. The costs of high water fights, 
under the flood control act, should be 
borne by the Government. There should 
be an interpretation of the flood control 
act to provide for the Government pay- 
ing the expenses of high water fights. 
This construction should certainly ob- 
tain until the levees have been completed. 


Expense at Greenville. 


High water fights are imperative, 
They are intended to protect the project. 
The aim is to enable the levees to func- 
tion. The intent is to defend and pro- 


tioning. The Mississippi Levee District, 
Greenville, Miss. has expended some- 
thing like $175,000 in the high water 
fight of 1929. It was never intended that 
local interests should bear the expense 
of high water fights. 

Cooperation in the speedy completion 
of the projects is imperative. I believe 
there will be prompt surveys on tribu- 
taries of the Mississippi River that will 
provide for flood control all along the 
tributaries. When amendments are pro- 


when the main river overflows its banks, 





and floodways, if the Government is to 
pay for the lands and damages, because 


sv diversions, the fuse plug might well | levees. 


and continuing contracts for the imme- 
diate enlargement and raising of all 


Calendar 


relief (agricultural marketing 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


Thirty-three Bills and Resolutions 
Enacted at Extra Session of Congress 


Action in House and 13 on 
of Senate, 


!sum due to decisions of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Became law. 

Census.—Reapportionment bill, pro- 
viding for decennial census and auto- 
matic reapportionment of membership of 
the House of Representatives; estimated 
to involve approximately $40,000,000 for 
the taking of the fifteenth census. Be- 
came law. 

Flood relief for’ the Southeastern 
States, public resolution No, 2, reaappro- 
priations. 

Appropriation to enable Federal as- 
sistance in eradication of Mediterranean 
fruit fly, $4,250,000. (The Department 
of Agriculture has submitted a letter 
to the House Committee on Agriculture 
approving proposal of compensation up 
to $10,000,000 with respect to losses to 
fruit and vegetable growers from Med- 
iterranean fly damage.) 

French war supply debt resolution, in- 
volving postponement of maturity date 
of the particular debt; passed both 
houses but not yet signed. 

Beginning of community center for 
National Capital, $3,000,000 appropria- 
jtiom for purchase of two blocks as site 
for District of Columia government 
| buildings. 

Northern Pacific land grant bill, for 
proceedings in court to adjust differences, 
involving upwards of 2,000,000 acres of 
land; passed by both houses, 

Legislative pay bill, increasing sala- 
ries of officials and employes of Con- 
gress, $877,000, 
|  WVarious othr matters of legislation. 


Mirs. Hoover Presents 
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High Speed Attributed | Decline Is Shown in Mortality Rate 


To Use of Oil Engines 


In German Warship 


Navy Department Discusses 
Results Attained With Com- 
bustion Machinery in 


10,000-ton Vessel. 


The new German motor cruiser, now 
being built at Kiel, represents an’ ‘‘out- 


standing development” to those con- 
cerned with the design, construction, or 
operation of the propelling machinery of 
the craft, according to an article in the 
current Engineering Bulletin of the De- 
partment of the Navy, made available 
June 21, 

“She can scarcely be called a battle- 
ship or a battle cruiser; but whatever 
definition be given, it appears clear that 
only by the adoption of internal-com- 
bustien machinery has it been possible to 
build a vessel restricted to a displace- 
ment of 10,000 tons with a maximum 
speed of 26 knots and a radius of action 
exceeding 10,000 miles at a speed of ap- 
proximately 20 knots,” said the article. 


Oil Engines Produce Speed. 

The full text of the article follows: 

From a purely naval point of view, the 
new German war vessel which has been 
laid down at Kiel is exceptionally in- 
teresting, but to those concerned with 
the design, construction, or operation of 
propelling machinery she represents 
an outstanding development. She can 
scarcely be called a battleship or a battle 
cruiser, but whatever definition be given, 
it appears clear that only by the adop- 
tion of internal-combustion machinery 
has it been possible to build a vessel re- 
stricted to a displacement of 10,000 tons 
with a maximum speed of 26 knots and 








4-H Club Awards 


a radius of action exceeding 10,000 miles 

at a speed of approximately 20 knots. 
The question of machinery weight is 

all important in this ship. It is a most 


United States courts, affecting Shipping | 


9:15 a. m.—The Acting Director of the! well as unusual leadership in her dis- 


W inners of Trophies at Cere- 
monies in Washington 
Are Anmounced. 


gines has apparently permitted of lower 
engine weight than would have been pos- 
sible with high-speed turbines. 


No Revolutionary Device. 


The four M. A. N. double-acting 2- 
stroke motors are each to develop about 
12,000 brake horsepower, and as two sta- 
tionary engines of about this output with 
airless injection of fuel have already been 
constructed the production of the motors 
for the warship would not appear to in- 
volve any revolutionary departures. ‘ But 
whilst the stationary engines weigh 51 
pounds per brake horsepower, according 
to official statements, the new motors 
will have a weight of no more than 1742 
| pounds per brake horsepower. 

This would seem to be a remarkable 
reduction. But it is not so exceptional 
when examined. The stationary engines 
run at 215 revolutions per minute and 
the motors in the warship will probably 
have a speed double this figure, per- 
mitting a substantial weight reduction 
per brake horsepower. 


Weight of Equipment Lightened. 


Trophies for the outstanding 4-H club 
members at the third National Club 
Camp were presented by the wife of the 
President, Mrs. Hoover, June 21, on the 
grounds of the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Helen Drinker, of Virginia, won the 
girls’ trophy for outstanding work in 
livestock, bread, clothing, room improve- 
ment, canning, and garden projects, as 


trict club camps and community club. | 
| Her premiums alone have paid her ex-| 
|penses through college last year and 
part of this year. 

The boys’ trophy was won by John 
C. Jackson, of Louisiana, for distinction 
in pig, calf, potato, forestry, poultry, 
garden, cabbage, and bee projects, for 
winning numerous prize trips to fairs 


striking fact that the adoption of oil en-| 


member of the Federal Farm Board, and 
of Judge Richard Hupkins of the Kan- 
|sas Supreme Court to be a judge of the 
United States District Court of Kansas. 


m—Rudolph Spreckels, of 


Meantime, the use of diver- | 


tect the levee project while it is func- | 


posed, they should,embrace an assump- 
tion by the Government of the costs of | 
high water fights, the use of diversions | 


and short courses, and for serving as 


projects. 


Club Camp Inspected. 

The full text of a review of the cere- 
monies, prepared by the Department of 
| Agriculture, follows : 

Accompanied by Secretary of Agri- 
culture Hyde, Mrs. Hoover made a tour 
of inspection of the club camp before 
presenting the trophies, Secretary Hyde 
then greeted the club members and an- 
nounced the winners of the trophies. 

He said, in part: 

“I want to express my sincere appre- 
Ciation of th way 
clubs and you leaders in the club work 
have helped the Department in its work. 

“I believe the Nation today is doing 
better by its youmg people than it did 
when I was your age. 4-H club work 
is a good example of this. On the other 
hand, young people are in turn doing 
better by their Nation than we did. 
| “T wish to commend particularly the 
and girls are takimg in organized rural 
activity, thus preparing the way for the 
better organization which American 
agriculture so greatly needs.” 


Mrs. Hoover Makes Awards. 

| In presenting the trophies Mrs. Hoover 

| Said: 

“John Jackson, it is with the greatest 

| Pleasure that I hand you this cup. I 

| hope that it not only typifies what you 
Ihave been doing im the past but is a 


4-H clubs in the future. 

‘Helen Drinker, I present you this cup 
with the greatest pleasure. I am sure 
that you, too, are going to continue in 
the future your service not only on the 


-| farm but also in the homes on the farms, 


as you have been doing with this c 
im the 4-H clubs.” 7 — 


She added: 

“It has been such a pleasure to see you 
all in camp here. This is the first time 
I have been in Washington when you 
were here, although I have often heard 


| Club Camp.” 


| Mrs, Owen Addresses Club. 

| Mrs. Bryan Owen, Congresswoman 
from Florida, addressed the club boys 
and girls at the morning assembly ex- 
ercises in the auditorium of the New Na- 
tional Museum. She compared the 
srowth of the republic to the building 
of a great cathedral which takes 50 or 
100 years or more to complete, 

“The people who saw the foundations 
laid never live to see the completed edi- 
fice. The youth of today has the task of 
completing the edifice begun by those 
who went forth im covered wagons.’? 





brary of Congress were the chief points 
of interest visited by the members of 
the club encampment after the day’s 
conferences were Over, 


Legislation to Aid 
Coal Industry Sought 


President’s Aid haked in Ob- 


taining Federal Regulation. 


eration in obtaining legislation by Con- 
gress for the Federal regulation of the 
coal industry was urged on June 20 by 
William Turmnblazer, \of Pineville, Ken- 
tucky, president of District No. 19 of 
the United Mine Workers of America, 
who conferred with the President at the 
White House He was presented to the 
President by Representatives Robsion 
i CRep.), of Barbourville, Ky, and Taylor 





club leader for four seasons in all major | 


in which the 4-H | 


active personal part the 4-H club boys | 


Symbol of your work and service to the | 


about you and about the National 4-H | 


The Washington Monument and the Li- | 


President Hoover’s support and coop- | 


Added to this, special efforts will be 
made to lighten the machinery by 
adopting aluminum and manganese 
bronze, and if we put the figure at 20 
pounds per brake horsepower it is prob- 
|ably one to which the manufacturers 
| would be able to work. This gives a 
| total machinery weight of no more than 
450 tons, and as the electric welding em- 
| ployed in the hull construction is stated 
| to save some 500 tons it is not difficult 
to understand that the new vessel has 
distinct possibilities scarcely conceived 
before the war. 

So far as the cruising radius is con- 
cerned, it may be taken that at 20 knots 
|a machinery power of some 22,000 brake 
| horsepower would be needed and that the 
| total daily fuel consumption would be 
almost exactly 106 tons. Fuel bunkers 
| totaling 2,000 tons would, no doubt, be 
available, giving a radius of action of 
| nearly 10,000 miles at the speed in ques- 
| tion, or nearly double that figure at a 
cruising speed of, say, 14 to 15 knots. 


| Restraining Order Denied 
Against Sugar Company 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


}a cut in the price of beet sugar, which 
| the Great Western called an advertising 
allowance, and a $2 increase in the mini- 
mum guaranteed price of sugar beets to 
| the farmers. All of these were alleged 
| to have been done for the purpose of 
|compelling the abandonment of the pro- 
posed new factories by competitors of 
Great Western, drawing away from them 
the raw materials upox which they relied 
and otherwise impeding their operations. 

Only part. of the acts alleged in the 
| information, however, fell within the 
| statutory three-year period within which 
prosecution for the offense must be 
brought. The Court in its decision held 
that the information did not sufficiently 
show that these acts were not within 
the limitation of permissible business 
| discretion, and that in any case the re- 
straint effected by such acts as specifi- 
|eally charged by the information was 
a restraint not upon commerce but upon 
manufacture, and that a resulting di- 
j}rect restraint upon commerce was not 
| sufficiently shown. 

The Court relied in part upon the au- 
thority of Utah-Idaho Sugar Co. v. Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, decided recently 
by the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Eighth Circuit, which 
embraces the territory involved in the 
present case. There the Court held that 
competition of beet sugar manufacturers 
for the purchase of sugar beets did not 
involve interstate commerce and was not 
| within Federal jurisdiction. 

What further course will be pursued 
by the Department of Justice with ref- 
erence to the case is now under con- 
sideration. 


(Rep.), of La Follette, Tenn., in whose 
districts are located many bituminous 
| coal mines, 

Mr. Turnblazer presented to President 
Hoover a resolution adopted at a mass- 
meeting held at Pineville on May 26, 
reciting alleged distressing conditions in 
the bituminous coal industry of south- 
jeastern Kentucky and favoring Federal 
|regulation for the stabilization of the 
| industry. 

According to Representative Taylor, 
| President Hoover showed great interest 
|in the situation in the coal industry and 
| said he was much concerned about it. 
| The President did not, however, he said, 
indicate What he would do other than 
to take the request under consideration. 

Mr, Turnblazer filed a brief with the 
President. in support of conditions in 
southeastern Kentucky described in the 
petition, 
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Tuberculosis ‘Cures’ 


At Hospital Maintained for Lepers| [riven Off Market 


Public ‘Health Service Announces Results of Study of | 


Deaths Covering Period of 34 Years. 


The mortality rate for leprosy has 
gradually decreased in the National 
Leprosarium maintained by the Public 
Health Service at Carville, according to 
a study covering a period of 34 years, 
has just been made public by the service. 
The full text of the statement follows: 

The Public Health Service ‘has re- 
cently issued an interesting summary of 
a statistical study of lepers who have 
been hospitalized over a period of 34 
years in the Louisiana Leper Home, 
which was later purchased by the United 
States and developed into the present 
National Leprosarium under the control 
of the service. Of the 718 lepers who 
have been treated in this institution, 
215 were foreign born, and 503 were na- 
tives of the United States. Mexico, 
China, Greece and the Philippine Is- 
lands have furnished one-half of. the 
total foreign born. The present popu- 
lation of the hospital is 304. Most of 
the lepers came from Louisiana, Cali- 
fornia, New York, Texas and Florida. 
Four hundred and eighteen came from 
Louisiana. The incidence of leprosy 
among the white population of Louisiana 
is computed to be twice that in the 
negro. 

Of the total cases 11 per cent were 
of the nerve type, 39.1 of the skin type 
and 49.9 of the mixed type; 72.3 per cent 
were males and 27.7 were females. The 
social status of the patients represents a 
cross section of the normal populace. 

The average age at onset of the disease 
is computed at 30.2 years. The average 
age of admission to the hospital was 36 
years, giving an average period of six 
years prior to admission, during which 
time each patient may have been a men- 
ace to the public health. 

In a group of 100 Louisiana lepers 
hospitalized more than 15 years ago it 
has been disclosed from subsequent rec- 
ords that in 64 instances only one leper 
in the family developed the disease, while 
in the 36 other instances leprosy oc- 
curred in 83 additional relatives, There 
were 14 instances in which the disease 
occurred in a mother and one or more 
of her children; 15 instances in which the 
disease was found in sons of lepers; 21 
instances in which the disease was found 
in daughters of lepers; 38 instances in 
which the disease was found among 
brothers, and 31 instances in which the 
disease was found among sisters. In ad- 
dition the following number of cases oc- 
curred in less closely related. members 
of the family: Eight uncles, 8 aunts, 18 
nephews, 9 nieces, 5 grandfathers, 3 
grandmothers, 6 grandsons, and 5 grand- 
daughters. 

In some families the disease has in- 
vaded certain branches to the point of ex- 
termination. Instances of the occurrence 
of leprosy in families have also been 
noted in cases from other States than 
Louisiana. It has not invariably hap- 
pened that the parent became infected 
before the child; indeed, the reverse fre- 
quently occurred. Intimate contact for 
many years was common where there 


was more than one case of leprosy in a} 


family. In many instances. several con- 
tacts with leprosy also exisited. In five 


cases the incubation period is calculated 
as not less than six years. 

The first manifestation of leprosy was 
recalled by most patients as one or more 
spots appearing on the face; in no in- 
stance were conditions described that 
might be identified as the initial lesion 
of leprosy. 

Aside from the increased frequency 
of cases developing in males at about 
21, and in females at: about 19, and 
the counterbalancing rarity of leprosy 
before the age of nine, the disease ap- 
pears to manifest itself at all ages 
about equally. 

The duration of leprosy is computed 
as approximately 14 years. It. appears 
that leprosy greatly shortens the life 
expectancy of the young, but has less 
effect on the life expectancy of the aged. 

The mortality rate has gradually de- 
creased in the National Leprosarium 
since its organization. 

Leprosy itself has been the cause of 
death in less than 20 per cent of the 
lepers; lung, kidney and heart disorders 
indirectly dependent on leprosy have 
caused more than one-half of the deaths. 

Relapse, formerly common among dis- 
charged cases, is now rare because of 
the bacteriological tests made of the 
blood, skin and other tissues. Of 43 pa- 
tients discharged from the National Lep- 
rosarium by the Public Health Service, 
treatment completed, only one has re- 
lapsed. 


House Inquiry Completed 
In Judge Moscowitz Case 


The House special committee inves- 
tigating charges against United States 
District Judge Grover M. Moscowitz, 
of Brooklyn, has returned to Washing- 
ton and, the committee stated, will soon 
begin work on its report to the House 
Committee on the Judiciary, which has 
jurisdiction of the case. 

Counsel for Judge Moscowitz and 
counsel for Representative Andrew L. 
Somers (Dem.), of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
sponsor of the charges, have been given 
two weeks’ time in which to file briefs. 
With the completion of the record by 
the addition of these briefs, the com- 
mittee will take the case under advise- 
ment. 

Public. hearings in the case were con- 
cluded in New York City on June 19. 
Chairman Michener (Rep.), of Adrian, 
Mich., in an oral statement, said the 
committee will make its report to the 
Judiciary Committee upon the appoint- 
ment of that Committee. 


South African Producers 
Promote Sale of Corn Flour 


In order to increase the sales of their 


By Federal Agency — 


Few Drugs Purporting to Be 
Remedies Are Now Found, 
Department of Agri- 
culture Says. 


Drug cures for tuberculosis have be- 
come a rarity in the interstate commerce 
of medicinal preparations, according to 
the Food, Drug and Insecticide Admin- 
istration, Department of Agriculture, 
charged with the enforcement of the 
Federal food and drugs act, it was an- 
nounced June 21. The full text of the 
statement follows: 

Records of the administration show 
that 181 so-called “cures,” “remedies” 
and “treatments” for tuberculosis have 
been proceeded against in court since 
| the food and drugs act was made effec- 
tive in 1907. Notices of judgment, num- 
bering 358, have been issued against 
the 181 “cures.” 

So effective has been the work of the 
administration in removing this class of 
drug products from the market that to- 
day there are but few medicinal prep- 
arations for which. their makers make 
claims of curing tuberculosis, or even 
mention tuberculosis in the labeling. 


Recent Seizure. 

Several consignments of an “external 
tuberculosis remedy” were seized re- 
cently, and court action is now pending 
against them. The makers of this prod- 
uct claim to cure tuberculosis by apply- 
ing the mixture three times daily to 
throat. chest, back and sides. 

“Tu-Ber-Ku,” “‘Tuberculoids,” “Tuber- 
clecide,” “Lunga Heala,” “Lung Healer 
and Body Builder” are the names of only 
a few of the alleged tuberculosis cures 
which have been removed from the chan- 
nels of interstate drug trade by the Food, 
Drug, and Insecticide Administration. 

Tuberculosis is almost universally pres- 
ent in adults as a latent infection. To 
keep this tuberculous infection inactive, 
medical authorities advise a proper 
amount of work, recreation and rest, a 
proper amount and quality of food and 
fresh air. Any drugs, or combination of 
drugs, bearing curative claims for tuber- 
culosis are in violation of the Federal 
food and drugs act, say the officials of 
the administration. As such they will 
be seized and legal action taken to pro- 
hibit their sale. 
sioner at Johannesburg, 
Lawson. 

The Department’s statement made pub- 
\lic June 21 in full text follows: 

The insertion of this type of adver- 
tising in one newspaper, it is claimed, 
has brought in over 6,000 replies, accom- 
panied by a package wrapper, indicating 
that the corn-flour advertised had been 
purchased and found a place in the fam- 
ily pantry. 

It is understood that this campaign. is 





Edward B. 


product, South African corn flour pro- 
ducers have launched a display advertis- 
ing campaign in the press utilizing the 
“prizé”. offer scheme, which in that sec- 
tion is said to have an unusual appeal, | 


to continue and the trade expects the 
results to be reflected in a decreased sale 
of imported corn-flour. At present 
South African imports of corn flour are: 
well over 1,000,000 pounds annually and 





the Department of Commerce has. just 


been advised by assistant. trade commis- 





Express 
Travel “Department 


1414 F Street, N. W. (Hotel Willard Building) 
Main 1200—Ext. 108, Washington, D. C. 


65 Broadway, 200 Fifth Avenue, 551 Fifth Ave. 
118 W. 39th St., 18 Chatham Square 
New York, N. Y. 


The 


San Francisco Chamber of Commerce 
Matson Navigation Company 
or any Local Steamship Agent 


American corn-flour constitutes approxi- 
mately 84 per cent of the total imports, 





Around 


Pacific 
Cruise 


On September 21st the 
22,000-ton liner “MALO. 


it 
” of 


the Matson Line will sail from San’ 
Francisco on a glorious cruise which 
circles the Pacific Ocean. Reaching: 
Japan in chrysanthemum time— 


then to the age-old cities of China 


—the Philippines—Saigon, the 
Paris of the Orient—the Temple of the Emerald 
Buddha in Siam—visiting a thousand-year old shrine 


in Java—mi Singapore; down the old seaway 
to Australia oe sowed’ Melbourne and Sydney. 


This memorable 


Across to New Zealand—to Fiji and Samoa, gorgeous 
isles resting in the sea like jewels—northwards to de- 
lectable Hawaii, returning to San Francisco December 
20th. Fourteen countries, twenty-eight cities—a lei- 
surely pageant of colorful lands like maps come alive. 


cruise is under the auspices of the 


San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, and the busi- 
ness men of America and their families are cordially 


invited to participate. In many respects the cruise car- 


ries out in the Pacific, the objects of the President's re- 
cent trip to South America, and those forming this 


unique gathering will be looked upon as ambassadors 


of international good-will. 
Never before has it been possible to take such a cruise 
without a change of steamer. The entire arrangements 


are under the expert management of the American 


Express. Rates as 


low as $1,500 according to accom- 


modations selected. 
Descriptive literature containing map, illustrations, 


deck plan, cost, an 


d complete information now ready, 


American Express Travelers Cheques Always Protect Your Funds 


. Mae 
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Municipalities 


Municipal Control 
Of Telephone Rates 
_ Barred in Oregon 


a 
_ State Is Held to Have Re- 
served Power to Regulate 
Charges for 
Service. 


THE Crry OF PORTLAND, A MUNICIPAL 
CORPORATION, PLAINTIFF, V. THE Pa- 
CIFic TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH CoM- 


PANy. No. E-9031, District COURT 

FOR THE DISTRICT OF OREGON. 

A municipal corporation of the State 
of Oregon does not have the power to 
prescribe rates for public utilities op- 
erating over its streets and highways, 
the District Court for the District of Or- 
egon holds in the opinion herein. py 

The regulation of rates of public utili- 
ties is a matter of concern to the general 
public, whether inhabitants of a city or 
not, the court held, and the right of 
regulation is a branch of the police 
power, inherent in the State as a part 
of its sovereignty, which has not been 
delegated to the inunicipalities but which 
is to be exercisea by the public service 
commission of the State. 

The full text of the opinion of the 
court, delivered by Judge Bean, follows: 

The purpose of this suit in effect is to 
compel the defendant telephone com- 
pany to accept and operate under an 
ordinance or franchise prepared and 
tendered by the city, which requires it to 
agree as compensation for occupying the | 
streets and highways in the city, that 
during the life of the franchise it will 
put inte force and maintain without | 
change a specified schedule of rates to 
be charged to its patrons. 

Entire State Affected. 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


Trade Marks 


‘Silkenese’ Registered as Trade Mark 
For Knitted and Textile Underwear 


Opposition Set Aside on Finding of No Confusion of Name 
On Goods With ‘Celanese’ Products. 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA V. 
VANITY FAIR 


MISSIONER OF PATENTS. 

The notation “Silkenese,” used on 
knitted and textile underwear, was held 
registrable over opposer’s mark, “Celan- 
ese,” used principally upon threads, 
yarns, but used to a limited extent upon 
fabrics and garments of its manufac- 
ture. , 

The decision. was based on the fact 
that although the goods were believed 
to be of the same descriptive properties 
the marks were not confusingly similar, 
it being stated that the prefixes 
“Silken” and “Celan” were different in 
appearance, sound and meaning, and 
that, due to prior registrations, the suf- 
fix “ese” was not subject matter for 
appropriation by either party. — _ 

Baldwin & Wight for Celanese Cor- 
poration of America; Mason, Fenwick 
& Lawrence for Vanity Fair Silk Mills. 


The full text of the decision of First 
This case comes on for review on ap- 


Mills, of the decision of the examiner of 
trade-mark interferences sustaining the 
opposition filed by Celanese Corporation 
of America, and adjudging the applicant 
not entitled to the registration for which 
it has applied. ; 


Registration of “‘Silkenese”’ 


| As Trade Mark Asked 


The applicant seeks registration of the | notation ending in these letters, its claim | 


notation “Silkenese” used upon various 


| knitted and textile underwear, bathing 


suits and sleeping garments, including 





If the case presents a justiciable con- 
troversy, the controlling question is 
whether, not only the city of Portland, 
but all municipalities of the State may 
legally require a public utility seeking to 
use the streets or highways therein to 
accept a franchise fixing the rates to be | 
charged for the service rendered. | 

It is, I take it, clearly settled by the | 
decisions of this court, and by the su-| 
preme court of the State, that the fixing | 
of rates to be charged by public utilities 

- is a police power inherent in the State, 
as an element of sovereignty, which has | 
not been delegated to the municipalities 
but is to be exercised by the Public 
Service Commission and not by the sev- 
eral municipalities. Such was the hold- 
ing of this court in Portland v. Power & 
Light Company (201 Fed. 119; 210 Fed. 
667), Oregon California Power Company 
.. Grants Pass, 203 Fed. 173) and by the 
supreme court of the State in Woodburn 
vy. Public Service Commission (82 Ore. | 
114) and Hillshoro v. Public Service Com- 
mission (97 Ore. 320). In the latter 
case, (P. 341) it is said: 

“No legislation has been or can be} 
pointed out whereby the State of Oregon 
has surrendered to any municipality its 
sovereign right so to regulate the rates 
allowed for service to the public that 
they shall be reasonable. It is not sound 
policy to allow the public to be either the 
victim or the spoiler by sharp trading. | 
On the one hand the public is entitled to | 
reasonable service, and on the other hand | 
it should pay reasonable compensation to 
those who devote their property and la- 
bors to public purposes. The control of | 
the State over this matter through its 
legislative department is exerecised by 
means of the Public Service Commission. 
It has never been surrendered by the} 
State.” 

Municipal Power Restricted. 

It is argued, however, that because | 
a municipality may, under section 6090 | 
of the Oregon laws prescribe the terms | 
and conditions upon which the streets | 
and highways therein may be occupied by 
public utilities, and in doing so may fix 
compensation therefor, it may, by con- 
tract or otherwise, prescribe the rates | 
to be charged by such utilities as a part 
of or by way of such compensation. But 
this would be a plain invasion of the 
right of the State to fix rates, and an} 
attempt by a city to exercise a power 
not conferred upon it by doing indirectly 
what it cannot do directly. 

In the Woodburn and Hillsboro cases 
the court held that although a city may 
enter into a franchise agreement with a | 
public utility prescribing the rates for 
service, the State may nevertheless ex- 
ercise its police power to change such 
rates even to the extent of increasing | 
them. In other words that a city is but 
a subordinate governmental agency and 
cannot by contract barter away the sov- 
ereign right of the State to regulate 
rates unless the power is delegated to it 
by clear and express terms, which has 
not been done. 

The right to fix rates is a matter of 
concern to the general public whether in- 
habitants of a city or not. It does not 
pertain solely to local or municipal af- 
fairs, nor is it to be confused with the 
right conferred on municipalities to de- 
termine the terms and conditions upon 
which the streets and highways therein 
may be occupied by public utilities, 

State Law Controls, 

The section of the statute relied on by 
the plaintiff is a part of the public util- 
ity act, and declares that the terms and 
conditions prescribed by a city shal] “not 
be inconsistent with the act,” which ex- 
pressly vests in the Public Service Com- 
mission power and authority to regulate 
and fix rates to be charged by public 
utilities, and makes it unlawful for a 
utility to charge, collect or receive any 
greater or less compensation for service 
rendered than that prescribed or  ap- 
proved by the Commission (Sec. 6060) 
and provides for the punishment of the 
utility or its offending agents or officers 
for doing so (Sec. 6092). If therefore 
the defendant should accept the provi- 
sions of the franchise tendered and at- 
tempted to put into force the rates* 
therein prescribed, which admittedly 
differ from those fixed by the Commis- 
sion, it and its agents or officers would 
immediately become subject to the pen- 
alty for violation of the utility act. _ 

The public streets and highways in 








a city are not the private property of 
the city. The easement therein or the 
t to use them is vested in the gen- 
era] public and they are subject to State 
rvision and control. (East Portland 
vy. Multnomah County, 6 Ore. 62; Port- 
eo and Willamette Valley v. Portland, 
Ore. 188). 
City is Agent of State. ? 
e city is merely an instrumentality 
‘the State, possessing such power and 
over 


‘ 


; very 


| were over 
ments and publicity expenditures are 
1 


the streets and highways | 


men’s silk underwear. 


of adoption and use of its mark. 


Opposer alleges adoption and use from | prior to the earliest date opposer en-| 


a date long prior to that claimed by the 
applicant of the mark “Celanese” used 


} upon threads, yarns, fabrics, and gar- 


ments of its manufacture, and recites 
ownership. of trade-mark registrations: 
No. 178422, January 8, 1924; No. 179- 
796, February 19, 1924; No. 186516, July 
22, 1924; No. 191844, November 18, 1924; 
No. 207622, January 5, 1926; No. 225- 
285, March 15, 1927; No. 226304, April 
5, 1927; No. 229356, June 28, 1927. 
These registrations recite the use of 
the mark of the opposer on ladies’ knit- 
ted underwear, namely, knickers and 
vests, and men’s half hose, in addition to 


| fabrics and yarns from which such goods 


are made. 

Both parties have taken-testimony. It 
satisfactorily appears that the opposer 
has long been engaged in producing an 
adtificial silk yarn manufactured from 
cellulose acetate under certain patents 


and processes controlled by opposer. This|the same suffix which constitutes the | 
artificial silk is stated to differ, both|only similar portion of the two marks | 
chemically and physically from what is| here under review, it is deemed the op- | 
| now known in the trade as rayon, in that 


the opposer’s goods require special dyes 
and treatment in dyeing as well as cer- 
tain special treatments in connection with 


its use and the processes involved in 


cleaning it. 

Large sums have been expended in 
teaching the trade the particular meth- 
ods to be adopted in dyeing the artificial 
silk yarn and the fabrics made from it 
which opposer manufactures under its 
trade mark. While opposer submits evi- 
dence of manufacture to a limited extent 
of garments, yet its main activities ap- 
pear to have been in connection with 


| the manufacture of yarn and the fabrics 


made from it, these fabrics being usually 
manuiactured by others into garments 
upon which latter there usually appears 
some such statement as “Made from Ce- 
lanese” or “Made from Celanese Fabric.” 


Opposer’s Right Conceded 
To Determination of Doubt 


It is in eviderfce that opposer has a 
large investment in its business 
stated to approximate $31,000,000, and 


|that its net profits for the year 1927 


$4,000,000. Its advertise- 
stated to be very large. 

In view of all the foregoing the op- 
poser is deemed to be in possession 
of a very extensive business and to be 
in possession of a correspondingly valu- 
able good will as an asset to its busi- 
ness. If there is doubt therefore as to 
the probability of damage or confu- 
sion by reason of the registration of the 
applicant’s mark, such doubt must, in 
accordance with the usual rule, be re- 
solved against the applicant company. 


The applicant has contended that the 


| opposer has not shown, save as to two 
|or three sales of garments to its em- 


ployes or members of their families, 
that it has manufactured and sold under 
its trade marks garments of the char- 
acter to which the applicant has applied 
its mark. The view is pressed on behalf 
of the applicant that the goods upon 
which the opposer has applied its mark 
comprise the yarns and fabrics rather 
than manufactured garments and that, 
in consequence, the goods are not the 
same. 


While extensive manufacture of gar- 
ments has not been shown by the op- 
poser, although it discloses that its mark 
appears on goods manufactured by pur- 
chasers of its fabrics, yet it is believed 
to be proper to hold’that confusion 
would result if the same mark appeared 
upon garments of the kind made by the 
applicant and also upon the fabrics of 
which such garments were made. It is 
deemed the goods possess the same de- 
scriptive properties. H. Wolf & Sons v. 





therein for governmental purposes as 
may be conferred upon it by law. 

When therefore the State by general 
legislation provided a yniform system ap- 
plicable throughout the State for the 
control and regulation of public utilities, 
and fixing rates to be charged by them, 
and created a tribunal for that purpose, 
and made it an offense for a utility to 
charge or receive more or less than the 
rates so fixed, and in the same act con- 
ferred upon municipalities authority to 
prescribe the terms and conditions upon 
which a utility may occupy the streets 
and highways therein, not inconsisent 
therewith, it seems manifest that it did 
not thereby intend that its rate mak- 
ing power should be encroached upon 
lor interfered with by barter and trade 
| between municipalit'es arid public utili- 
ties, or by municipal legislation, 

May 13, 1929. 


Sm.K MILLS. OPpPosi- 
TION No. 8349, First ASSISTANT COM- 


Assistant Commissioner Kinnan follows: | 


Lord & Taylor, 202 O. G..632, 41 App. 
D. C. 514, 

Since the goods are deemed to possess 
the same descriptive properties and since 
it is regarded as established that the 
| opposer was first in the field with its 
mark upon its goods, thé decision in this 
case turns upon the question of similarity 
|of the marks. The opposer’s mark is 
| somewhat suggestive and is possibly de- 
|rived from the name of the material, 
| cellulose, of which the goods are made. 
The only similarity to the applicant’s 
mark resides in the suffix “nese” or “ese.” 


| Similiarity Confined 
|To Suffix “‘Nese”’ 


This suffix has a definite meaning in 
our language when used in connection 
| with certain words as signifying of or 
|pertaining to. In the words Chinese, 
| Japanese, Javanese, etc., this suffix indi- 
leates the people of such countries or 
goods or customs of the respective coun- 
tries. 

The word “silken” of the applicant’s 


|fabric or the goods. There is nothing 
|similar in appearance, significance, or 
;meaning between “celan” and “silken” 
|and there is only a remote similarity in 
| sound, 

| The similarity between the two nota- 
|tions is regarded as residing substan- 
|tially entirely in the suffix “nese” or 
|““ese.” If the opposer were the first to 
adopt upon goods of this character a 





|for the broad protection it seeks might 
be more favorably considered. 
| The applicant has, however, 


| same general character from a date long 


tered the field. 


Words Ending in “‘Ese” 

In Use as Trade Marks 
Registraticn No. 135857, issued Oct. 

19, 1920, is for the notation ‘“‘Pominese” 

}used upon woolen goods in the piece. 


Trade mark No. 174132, registered Oct. | 


2, 1923, is for the notation “Bernese 
Swiss” used upon cotton goods in the 
piece. 

There is testimony of Charles Twin- 
ing that this last named mark is still 
in use. There is also testimony show- 
ing the mark “Pominese” has been used 
in the trade. The testimony of H. L. 
Hoff and H. B. Snader is to the effect 


that the notation or trade mark “Milan- | 


ese” has been quite widely used in con- 
nection with silk fabrics. 


mark is an ordinary descriptive word in- | 
peal of the applicant, Vanity Fair Silk|dicating a quality or the nature of the | 


estab- | 
those for both babies and adults and also |jished that trade marks having these | 
_ The applicant! same letters as suffixes have been used | 
sets up May 14, 1927, as its earliest date | and are still used upon goods of this| 
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Patents 


Index and Digest | 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


QYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 
approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS: Police Power: 


Power to Regulate Rates 


of Public Utilities—Where a municipality in the State of Oregon at- 
tempts to compel a publie utility to accept and operate under a fran- 
chise prepared and tendered by the municipality, which requires it to agree, 
as compensation, for occupying the streets and highways in the municipality. 
that during the life of the franchise it will put into force, and maintain 
without change, a specified schedule of rates to be charged to its patrons, 


||} held: 


Since the right to fix rates of a public utility is a matter of con- 


cern to the general public whether inhabitants of a city or not, and since 
such right is a- branch of the police power, inherent in the State as an 
element of sovereignty, which has not been delegated to the municipalities, 
but which is to be exercised by the Public Service Commission, the munici- 


pality is, therefore, witheut power to prescribe 
||] land v. Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


such rates.—City of Port- 
(District Court for the District 


ot Oregon).—Yearly Index Page 970, Col. 1 (Volume IV). June 22, 1929. 


Power to Grant or 


Refuse: Demand for 


Product.—An application for a permit to engage in the business of 
||] manufacturing cereal beverages of less than one-haif of 1 per. cent alcoholic 
||] strength may not be denied by a Prohibition Administrator on the ground 
| that there is no additional need for the manufacture of near beer in that 
||] locality such as would warrant the issuance or granting of a permit, since 


| 
| 
| 


| Beverage Company v. Doran. 


cuit).—Yearly Index Page 970, Col. 4 (Volume -IV). 


Patents and Trade Marks 


Vacuum Tanks for Automobiles.—Where the 


PATENTS: Infringement: 


the business is clearly lawful and the administrator has no power to deter- 
mine what industries should and should not use alcohol lawfully.—Tru-Blu 
(Circuit Court of Appeals for the Third Cir- 


June 22, 1929. 


evidence proved beyond a reasonatle doubt that the patentee of Patent_ 
| 1153089 was not the first inventor of vacuum tanks for automobiles, with 
|]] restricted port and with provisions for continuous suction, but that one Cou- 
|{{ lombe, owner of Patent 1246887, which disclosed but did not claim said in- 


| 


\{] was filed, held: 


ometer Corporation v. Byrne, Kingston & Co. 


vention, was the prior inventor, and suit for infringement cf Patent 1153089 
Suit dismissed—Webb Jay and Stewart-Warner Speed- 


(Circuit Court of Appeals 


for the Seventh Circuit).—Yearly Index Page 970, Col. 6 (Volume IV). June 


22, 1929. 


RADE MARKS: Opposition: 


confusingly similar. 


}j] ume IV). June 22, 1929. 


Confusing 
“Celanese.”—The opposition to the registration of the mark “Silkenese” 


over the trade mark “Celanese”, held: 
Registration, however, denied for other reasons.— 


Celanese Corporation of America v. Vanity Fair Silk Mills. 
sistant Commissioner of Patents).—Yearly Index Page 970, Col. 3 (Vol- 


RADE MARKS: Oppositjon: Confusing Similarity: 


Similarity: “Silkenese”’: - 
Dismissed, the marks not being 
(First As- 


“Silkenese”: “Celan- 


| ese”.—Applicant seeking registration of the notation “Silkenese” as 


a trade mark for textile underwear, 


held: Registration allowed over op- 


poser’s mark “Celanese,” since the prefixes were different in. appearance, 
sound and meaning and the suffix “ese” having previously appeared in 
trade marks it was not subject matter for appropriation Ly either party.— 


Celanese Corporation of America v. 
IV). June 22, 1929. 


RADE MARKS: 
and Textile Underwear: 


Opposition: 


Descriptive Properties of Goods: 
Yarns and Threads.—Where applicant used his 


Vanity Fair Silk Mills. (First As- 


sistant Commissioner of Patents).—Yearly Index Page 970, Col. 2 (Volume 


Knitted 


mark on knitted ard textile underwear, bathing suits, also men’s silk under- 
wear, and opposer proved use of its mark upon threads, yarns fabrics and 
| garments of its manufacture, but principally upon yarns and threads, held: 
Goods have same descriptive properties.—Celenese Corporation of America 


v. Vanity Fair Silk Mills. 


In view of these established facts as | 


|to prior adoption and use of marks upon 
|this class of goods, which marks have 


|poser is not entitled to such a breadth 
of protection as would preclude others 
from using any mark or notation how- 
ever dissimilar from opposer’s which 
has this same suffix. 

It is believed the descriptive and well 
known term “silken” when used in con- 


suggestive notation which, 


|rights the opposer is entitled to assert. 
The decision of the examiner of trade 
marks is reversed, the opposition is dis- 
|missed, and it is adjudged the appli- 
cant is entitled to the registration for 
which it has applied. 

June 17, 1929. 


Not to Be Similar 


| 
|Registration Denied, However, 
For Other Reasons. 


CELANESE CORPORATION 
VANITY Fair SILK MILLs. 


MISSIONER OF PATENTS. 
{not to be entitled to registration for 


and Bemberg fiber. The opposition, 
based on prior adoption and use of the 


of fabrics also was dismissed. 

Baldwin & Wight for Celanese Cor- 
poration of .America; Mason, Fenwick 
& Lawrence for Vanity Fair Silk Mills. 

The full text of the decision of First 
Assistant Commissioner Kinnan fol- 
lows: 

This case comes on for review, on ap- 
peal of the applicant, Vanity Fair Silk 
Mills, of the decision of the examiner 
of trade mark interferences sustaining 
the opposition filed by Celanese Corpo- 
ration of America, and adjudging the 
applicant not entitled to the registration 
for which it has applied. 





Companion Cases Presented. 

This opposition is a companion pro- 
ceeding to opposition No. 8349 between 
the same parties. 
tion the applicant seeks registration of 
the notation “Silkenese” used upon silk 
and Bemberg fiber. 
us of the mark “Celanese” upon threads 
and yarns of fabrics and garments from 
a date prior to the earliest date claimed 
by the applicant. Various registrations 
owned by opposer are set up in further 


support of its opposition and its allega- | 


tions of prior adoption and use of its 
mark, 


At the final hearing before the ex-| 


aminer of interferences counsel for ap- 
plicant stated orally and also noted in 
the brief, page 3, that the evidence sub- 
mitted on behalf of applicant disclosed 
that it had never used the mark upon 
the particular piece goods set forth in 
this application and did not, in conse- 
quence, contest the 
proceeding. Upon this admission the ex- 
aminer of interferences rendered judg- 
ment sustaining the opposition. 


circumstances a decision predicated upon 


the grounds of confusion set forth in the | 


notice of opposition should not have been 
rendered but that the opposition should 
have been dismissed and the application 
remanded to the examiner of trade marks 
for ex parte rejection. 
Opposition Is Dismissed. 

While it is settled that in an opposi- 

tion proceeding matters not pleaded can- 


not ordinarily be considered, Andrews i 


OF AMERICA V. | 
OPPOsI- | 
TION NO. 8362, First ASSISTANT Com-| 


The applicant in this case was held} 


the notation “Silkenese,” used upon silk | 


mark “Celanese” on threads and yarns | 


In the instant opposi- | 


The opposer pleads | 


instant opposition | 


The | 
applicant’s appeal alleges that under these | 


Yearly Index Page 970, Col. 2 (Volume IV). 


(First Assistant Commissioner of Patents).— 


June 22, 1929. 


Basis for Denial of Permit to Make 


‘Near Beer’ Is Held to Be Improper 


| Prohibition Administrator 


| 


LANT, V. JAMES M. DORAN, PROHIBITION 
COMMISSIONER; S. O. WYNNE, PRo- 
HIBITION ADMINISTRATOR. No. 3993, 
CIRCUIT COURT OF APPEALS FOR THE 
THIRD CIRCUIT. 


that it is not within the power of:a pro- 
hibition administrator to determine what 
industries shouid or should not use al- 
cohol lawfully. 
| The appellant had applied for a per- 
| mit to engage in the business of manu- 
| facturing cereal beverage of less than 
one-half of 1 per cent of alcoholic 
strength, the court explains, and the 
administrator had refused the permit on 
the ground that there was no additional 
need for near beer in that locality such 
as would warrant the issuance of a per- 
mit. 

On appeal from the District Court for 
the Eastern Distri¢t of Pennsylvania. 

Harold B. Beitier for the appellant; 
Richard Hay Woolsey and George W. 
Coles for the appellee. 

Before Buffington and Woolley, circuit 
| judges, and Fake, district judge. 





Opinion Delivered 
By Judge Woolley 


The full text of the opinion of the 
court, delivered by Circuit Judge Wool- 
ley, follows: 

The Tru-Blu Beverage Company ap- 
| plied for a permit to engage in the busi- 
|ness of manufacturing cereal beverages 
|of less than one-half of one per cent of 
|alcoholic strength by the precess of de- 
| aleoholization authorized by section 37, 
Title II of the national prohibition act. 
The prohibition administrator denied the 
application and the district court on a 
bill for review sustained his decision. 
|The case is here on the company’s ap- 
| peal from the court’s decree. 

The Tru-Blu Beverage Company was 
a newly organized corporation whose 
capital had been contributed by three 
|men, all new to the business, singularly 
|uninformed as to probable earnings and 
seemingly indifferent as to immediate 
financial returns in view of a hoped for 
|early modification of the national pro- 
hibition act. They purchased the brew- 
ery owned by the Northampton Brewing 
Company, located at Northampton, Pa., 
| which after a raid and forfeitures of its 
permit had been closed by order of court 
for violating the national prohibition act. 
The bond which is required by the regu- 
lations to accompany their application 





| Radio Company v. Timmons Radio Prod- 
| ucts Corporation, 345 O. G. 798, yet in 
view of the holding in the companion 
opposition No, 8349 between these parties, 
it is thought better to consider the 
| similarity of the two marks here involved 
and to dismiss the opposition, and that 
action is here taken upon the grounds 
and for the reasons set out more at 
length in a decision of even date here- 
with in such companion opposition. 

The decision of the examiner of trade 
mark interferences sustaining the op- 
| position is reversed, the opposition is 
| missed, and, for the reasons above noted, 
it is also adjudged that the applicant is 
not entitled to the registration for which 
it has made application. 

June 17, 1929, 





Found to Lack Authority 


Arbitrarily to Refuse License to Lawful Business. 


junction with the suffix “ese” forms a|Tru-BLU BEVERAGE COMPANY, APPEL-| for a permit was procured for them from 
| when used | 
}as a trade mark, does not invade any | 


a surety company—a condition precedent 
to the purchase of the brewery—by a 
group of persons interested in the offend- 
ing Northampton Brewing Company, 
who, together with the president of the 


In the opinion herein the Circuit. Court | applicant company, became indemnitors 
of Appeals for the Third Circuit holds | on a counterbond to the surety company. 


The sole question in this case is 
whether under the rule of Ma-King Prod- 
ucts Company v. Blair, 3 Fed. (2d) 936; 
271 U. S. 479; and Yudelson v. Andrews, 
25 Fed. (2d) 80, there was a fact basis 
for the exercise of the administrator’s 
discretion adverse to the application, or, 
stated differently, whether his findings 
and his decision were wholly unsupported 
by evidence and were therefore arbi- 
trary or capricious. 

Although two of the men interested in 
the application denied any knowledge of 
how the permit bond had been obtained 
and vigorously contested its imputation, 
the third could hardly do so as he had 
participated in the bond transaction 
which, together with the purchase of the 
brewery, was conducted througout by the 
attorney for all of them. We hold there 
was evidence which sustained the admin- 
istrator’s finding that the applicant was, 
through its stock ownership, so closely 
connected with former violators of the 
law as to make it not a suitable corporate 
person to be entrusted with the posses- 
scion of liquor susceptible during its 
manufacture of diversion to unlawful 
uses, and that this evidence justified his 
decision denying the permit, 

If this were all of the case we should 
affirm the decree of the district court 
without an opinion. But the case pre- 
sents another matter on which the prohi- 
bition administrator in part based his 
decision and in respect to which he has 
asked for a direct ruling. 


Other Breweries 
Located in Section 


Among the hearer’s specific findings of 
fact are two: One, that within verying 
radii from the town of Northampton 
there are breweries for the manufacture 
of cereal beverages, enumerating them; 
and the other, “There is no additional 
need for near beer in that locality such as 
would warrant the issuance or granting of 
a permit.” Adonpting this finding, the ad- 
ministrator gave as one of the reasons 
for refusing a permit that “There is 
no need for the granting of a brewery 
permit in this section.” 


This was not a casual finding but one | 


deliberately made and one on which the 
administrator now earnestly contends 
that he may always act in the exercise 
of his discretion in granting or refusing 
permits. This calls for a brief consid- 
eration of the law which the prohibition 
authorities are called upon to admin- 
ister and the courts to enforce. 

When the Congress proposed and the 
States ratified the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States, prohibiting “the manufacture, 
sale or transportation * * * of intoxi- 
cating liquors * * * for beverage pur- 
poses,” they, by ciear exclusion, did not 
make the manufacture, sale, transpor- 
tation or use of intoxicating liquors for 
industrial purposes unlawful, United 
States v. Katz, 271 U. S. 354, 358. The 
Congress, when it came to enact a na- 
tional law for ‘the enforcement of the 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.J 











Avruorizep StaTeMENTS ONLY Are PRESENTED HEREIN, Berna 
Pusrisuep WitHouT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DaILy 


Prohibition 
Dismissal of Suit for Infringement 


Of Vacuum Tanks Affirmed on A ppeal 


Appellate Court Holds Patentee Was Not First Inventor of 
Device for Use on Automobiles. 


WEBB JAY AND STEWART-WARNER SPEED- 
OMETER- CORPORATION, APPELLANTS, V. 
Byrne, KINGSTON & Co. No, 4126, 
CircuIT Court oF APPEALS FOR THE 
SEVENTH CIRCUIT. 

A suit for infringement of Patent 
No. 1153089, directed to vacuum tanks 
for automobiles, was dismissed in view 
of the fact that testimony and evidence 
adduced at the trial proved beyond a 
reasonable doubt that the patentee was 
not the first inventor of the subject 
matter of the patent, but that one, 
Coulombe, owner’ of Patent. 1246887, 
covering vacuum tanks and disclosin 
but not claiming one with restricte 
port and with provisions for continuous 
suction, was- the prior inventor. 

In affirming the decision of the District 
Court the opinion declares that the con- 
tinuous flow type of vacuum tank was 
impractical in that its use in cars hav- 
ing long wheel base resulted in an over- 
supply of gasoline when descending a 
long grade and that the more practical 
device was the one in which the valve 
interrupted the suction while gasoline 


| was discharging from the vacuum tank. 


a from the District Court for 
the Northern District of Illinois. 

Before Alschuler and Page, Circuit 
Judges, and Luse, District Judge. 


Opinion Delivered 
By Judge Alschuler 


The full text of the court’s opinion, | 


delivered by Judge Alschuler, follows: 

The appeal is from a decree dismissing 
for want of equity a bill charging in- 
fringement of U. S. patent No. 1153089, 
September 7, 1915 (application February 
15, 1915), to W. Jay, one of appellants; 
the other appellant being Stewart-War- 
ner Speedometer Corporation, Jay’s ex- 
clusive licensee for the full term of the 
patent. 


The patent purports to be for a new 
and useful improvement in fuel feeding 
devices for internal combustion engines. 
The purpose of such devices (called vac- 
uum tanks) is to raise by suction the 
gasoline from the lower lying gasoline 
supply tank of an automobile, to a higher 


level tank, from which the gasoline will | 


flow by gravity to the carburetor. The 


source of the suction is usually jn the| 


manifold of the moving engine. 

At the time of the asserted invention 
vacuum tanks were old in the art, Jay 
himself having various prior patents 
thereon, and Stewart-Warner, with whom 
he was connected during all the times 
here in question, being then and there- 
tofore, and ever since, a very large man- 
ufacturer and distributor of such de- 
vices. 

The particular respect wherein the de- 
vice of this patent is claimed to be dif- 
ferent from, and an advance over, prior 
inventions of Jay and others, is in the 
omission of a valve to a. restricted port 
between the suction line and the upper 
chamber of the t-nk, rendering the suc- 
tion from this chamber coniinuous not- 
withstanding the operation of the valve 


to the atmosphere port which is inter- | 


mittently opened to enable the gasoline 


to flow by gravity into the lower cham- | 


ber of the tank. 
Non-use May Suggest 
Lack of Merit 


In the prior Jay device the suction 
port was larger, and was equipped with 
a valve which interrupted the suction 
while gasoline was discharging from the 
upper tank. 

It is extremely questionable whether, 
under facts here appearing, this patent 
shows any improvement or advance in 
this respect over the prior art. Stewart- 
Warner, whose output of such devices 
runs into the millions, never produced 


;ent No. 





for marketing any which were made un- 
der the teachings of this patent. Theirs 
were all equipped with the larger ani 
valved suction port. 

While it is true that a patentee may 
for the entire period of the patent law- 
fully exclude others from making or 
using the patented article, even though 
he himself makes or authorizes no use 


of it, its nonuse for nearly the entire q 


eriod cf the patent, by an owner or 
icensee extensively engaged in making 
devices of the same general character 
may well suggest its lack of merit over + 
the article long produced and marketed. 

This of itself might not be sufficient 
to stamp the article as wanting in pat- 
entable advance; but the record affords 
evidence, apart from the mere fact of 
nonuse, giving potency to the conclusion 
that the nonuse was from lack of merit 
rather than merely a matter of choice or 
whim on the part of appeilants. 


Tank Is Not Practicable 
For Certain Types 


The inventor, ‘ay, all along associated 
with Stewart-Warner, and long a special- 
ist in this particular field, testifying in 
open court as to why the tank of this 
patent was not made, said: 


“By way of explanation I can say we 
would have had to build two types of 
tank. That tank is not practical for cer- 
tain classes of cars. With a long wheel- 
base car going down hill the back gets 
higher than the front, which will neces- 
sarily, fill the vacuum tank full of gas 


and if this suction occurs it sucks into 4 


the cylinder. That is the thing that will 
happen on any long wheel-base car with 
that tank. The other tank will do the 
same for. both of them, and for that 
reason we never went into the manufac- 
ture of that. * * * The average cus- 
tomer does not recognize it, but he dis 
covers it sooner or later. We could use 
it in short wheel-base cars, but in long 
wheel-base that double valve is the 
proper construction, so we just continued 


| with the double valve.” 


The fair inference from this testimony 
of the patentee is that the device of the 
patent was not practicable for long 
wheel-base cars, and that the older style 
was at least equally good for cars of 
short wheel-base. The conclusion of 
lack .of patenable advance, which the 
long nonuse, coupled with the patentee’s 
testimony, thus persuasively suggests, is 
not minimized by the fact that appellee 
does employ the unvalved suction port 


}in its vacuum tank. Whether or not the 
| valved port was open to appellee in com- 
| bination with the other elements it has 
| adopted, is not necessary for us to inves- 


tigate or decide. 
Construction Shown 


In Previous Device 

The district court grounded its dis- 
missal of the bill on the conclusion that 
one Coulombe conceived and made such 
vacuum tanks with restricted port, un- 
valved against continuous suction, prior 
to Jay’s invention date as fixed by him’ 
and found by the court. 

A vacuum tank with restricted port 
unvalved against continuous suction is 
shown, though not claimed, in U. S. pat- 
1246887 to Coulombe, issued 
November 20, 1917 (application June 8, 
1915); and it is substantially this device 
which the court found to have been con- 
ceived in 1913, and used in that year and 
early in 1914—prior to Jay’s invention 
date. 

It is the contention of appellant that 
the evidence to sustain this alleged pri- 
ority of Coulombe’s invention date is 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.] 
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Our Travel Bureau 


Is At Your Service 


W HEN you plan to come to Washington 
let us reserve hotel accommodations 


for you in advance. 


We maintain a Travel Bureau for the exclu- 
sive use of our subscribers—its services cost 


you nothing. 


i 


MUTT 


If you will tell us when you expect to arrive, 
what kipd of accommodations you want, and 
the number of people in your party, we will 
arrange reservations in your name and notify 


you by wire (Collect) 


geecr 


that we have done so. 


Address: Travel Bureau 


The Auited States Baily 


Washington, D. C, 
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| Laws to Regulate 


Of Cartels Described | Reviewed by Department of Commerce) Air Flow in Metal 


By Trade Specialist Trade and Industry in Germany Show Signs of Recovery 


Organization to Limit Com- 
petition Declared to Be of 
Growing Importance 
In Europe. 


BY LOUIS DOMERATZKY, 
Chief, Division of Regional Information, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 

The cartel, in its national as well as 
international aspects, is receiving more 
and more attention from .the American 
business man. While the movement as 
a whole had reached a considerable de- 
velopment before the war, the accel- 
erated progress within the last decade 
and the outstanding position of some of 
the newer international organizations 
‘thas served to bring the whole subject | 
into greater prominence. 

Another reason for the growing in- 
terest in the United States is the fact 
that some of the constituent members of 
the international cartels have made use 
of the American capital market, by 
transferring some of their holdings to 
holding companies organized in the 
United States. The fact that in one of 
the international cartels, Copper Ex- 
porters, Inc., American producers play 
a predominant part, has also been in- 
strumental in focusing the attention of 
the American industry and finance on 
this movement. 


Limitations on Competition. 

There are, besides, the overproduction 
problem for which the cartel is claimed 
to be a solution and the potential com- 
petitive position of the cartel, national 
or international, in neutral markets, 
where the American producer, as a rule, 

\ operates in a more or less unorganized 
capacity. 

In its essential characteristics a cartel 
is merely a voluntary association of in- 
dependent producers of the same com- 
modity, organized for the purpose of 
limiting competition. There are different 
methods of accomplishing this object, 
and cartels are generally classified in 
accordance with the method adopted. 


In a price cartel, competition is re- 
stricted by the fixing of prices; in a pro- 
duction cartel, through the limitation of 
production and penalizing of overproduc- 
tion; in a territorial cartel the foreign 
markets are allotted to the participat- 
ing producers in accordance with a fixed | 
quota based on production capacity, 
transportation factors, etc. 

Many cartels combine more than one | 
method, and in the more highly devel- 
oped cartels there is a tendency to han- 
dle the distribution of the commodity 
in question through joint selling organ- 
izations. 





Growth Encouraged in Europe. 
The cartel has reached its highest de- 
velopment in Europe, where the competi- 
tive conditions and the more or less lib- 
{eral legislative provisions, or the absence 
of restrictive legislation, has furthered 
its growth. 


While Germany is the outstanding 
country from the standpoint of domestic 
cartels and German producers belong to 
practically every outstanding interna- 
tional cartel, some of the other indus- 
trially developed countries of continental 
Europe are participating in the move- 
ment, and even in the United Kingdom 
there is a tendency in the same direc- | 
tion. | 
The difficult position of some of the| 
basic British industries has served to 
turn the attention of the British produc- 
ers and public men to the continental 
methods of industrial organization, as 
opposed to the traditional individualistic 
attitude of British industry and trade. 

The cartel movement must not be con- 
fused with the tendency toward concen- 
tration of industry into larger units in- 
volving centralized control. Such organi- 
zations, like trust and mergers, are de- 
veloping alongside of the cartel organi- 
zations, and in many cases belong to na- 
tional or international eartels. 


Information Compiled. 
Anticipating the growing American in- 


From Recent Depression. 


The flotation of a $20,000,000 loan for 
railroad construction and public works is 
to be made by the State of Minas Geraes, 
Brazil, according to reports reaching 
the Department. of Commerce and an- 
nounced in the Department’s weekly re- 
view of world market conditions. 


Business and industrial activity con- 
tinues in Canada despite the prospect 
of smaller crops. The business outlook 
in Germany has improved in the last 
month. 


The full text of the statement follows: 

Argentina.—General business through- 
out the week was quieter, but rains have 
improved the agricultural outlook of the 
country. Last week the contractors as- 
sociation telegraphed the President, ask- 
ing for arf audience to discuss the pay- 
ment of Government bills for which 
money is available but which are out- 
standing since last October. 

Australia, — The successful 
ment of volunteer labor in the Aus- 
tralian timber strike makes early Settle- 
ment seem probable, but the coal dead- 
lock situation has become more critical 
and is affecting gas supplies and indus- 
tries. Wool sales 


prices lowered about 5 per cent. 


The Metropolitan Water, Sewerage and 


Drainage Board of Sydney is floating a 
local 5% per cent loan of £1,500,000 
sterling. The revised system for opera- 
tion of class “fa” stations is credited with 
stimulating radio sales. 


The Australian Government has re- 
fused to grant an increase in the bounty 
on cotton. “Rayophone,” the Australian- 
made sound film equipment, is being in- 
stalled in several local suburban 
theaters. 

The tariff board has received appli- 
cations for increased duty on numerous 
types of automobile gears, pinions, steer- 


ing wheels, starters and springs on origi- 


anl chassis equipment. 


Brazii.—Exchange has remained fairly ; 
stable, but the coffee market has shown | 


a slow but continuous weakening. Cred- 


its and general business continue stag-| 


nant. 
000 loan is about to be floated by the 


other public construction. 
Curityba is also floating a £300,000 loan 
for municipal improvements. 


Conditions of Crops 
In Canada Improves 
Canada. 


Bureau of Statistics, were below the av- 
erage of the past 10 years, but the out- 
look has improved with June weather. 


in Manitoba continues favorable. In On- 
tario fall wheat, alfalfa, and clover are 
making satisfactory. progress. Farm 
work in Quebec has been late due to wet, 


backward also in New Brunswick. 


on the basis of very heavy blossoming 
in eastern provinces, but the British Co- 
lumbia apple crop is estimated to be 


result of low rainfall. The strawberry 
crop of the Dominion is estimated at 


cent over a year ago. 

Acreage planted to tomatoes is 30 per 
cent higher than in 1928 but potato and 
onion acreage is lower than last year. 


Province of Quebec are actively em- 
ployed, and cotton mills are enjoying 
better business than a year ago. The 


cinity of Quebec City there has been a 
recession in some engineering lines. 

Retail sales are good, however, par- 
ticularly in seasonal lines and sporting 
goods. Newsprint mills are reported 
busy and builders active. 

Ontario trade centers, while affected 
to some extent by unemployment result- 
ing from curtailment of automobile 
manufacture, report a generally good 
movement in wash fabrics, summer mil- 
linery, and household articles for sum- 





terest in the cartel movement, the di- 
vision of regional information of- the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
started a few years ago to gather mate- 
rial on the subject, with the result that 
its files now contain information on prac- 
tically every cartel in which American 
business men are likely to be interested, 
in addition to considerable material on 
cartel policy and other general aspects. 

A report dealing with the general 
movement (Trade Information Bulletin 
No. 556, the International Cartel Move- 
ment, by Louis Domeratzky) was pub- 
lished about a year ago, and an annual 
survey of the movement for 1928 ap- 
peared in Commerce Reports for March 
18, 1929. Current information regard- 
ing the developments of particular car- 
tels appear regularly in Commerce Re- 
ports, 


Cotton Spindle Operation 
Declined Slightly in May 


According to preliminary. census fig- 
ures 35,107,008 cotton spinning spindles 
were in place in the United States on 
May 31, 1929, of which 30,910,282 were 
operated at some time during the month, 
compared with 30,924,184 for April, 31,- 
103,998 for March, 31,007,936 for Febru- | 
ary, 30,757,552 for January, 30,622,172 | 
for December, and 28,948,144 for May, 
1928, it was announ¢ded on June 21 by 
the Department of Commerce. The full | 


| 


text of the announcement follows: 


| 

The aggregate number of active spin- | 
dle hours reported for the month was 
9,164,642,116. During May the normal | 
time of operation was 2644 days (allow- | 
ance being made for the observance of 
Memorial Day in some localities) com- 
pared with 25 2-3 for April, 26 for 
March, 23 2-3 for February, 26% for| 
January, and 25 for December. Based | 
on an activity of 8.88 hours per day the | 
average number of spindles operated | 
during May was 38,945,020 or at 110.9 
per cent capacity on a single shift basis, | 
This percentage compares with 110.3 for 
April, 109.3 for March, 110.7 for Febru- | 
ary, 111.6 for January, 99.1 for Decem- 
ber, and 95.1 for May, 1928. The aver- 
age number of active spindle hours per 





mer homes. 

China.—Tientsin commercial circles are 
much concerned over the activities of 
labor agitators who are sponsoring the 
local tramways strike, and which seems, 
they say, aimed particularly at the for- 
eign interests of that enterprise. 

The Chinese Minister of Railways has 
announced the inauguration of an addi- 
tional through Peking-Pukow express, 
making a tri-weehly express service be- 
tween those points. Rains in certain 
stricken areas in northwest China have 
resulted in an apparent slightly improved 
food situation, which, if sufficiently gen- 
eral, should considerably improve condi- 
tions. 

The Harbin import market is quiet, 
and the export market weak. Retail 
traders at Harbin report sales from 26 
to 3C per cent below sales in the corre- 
sponding period of last year. 

Planting of new crops in Manchuria is 
proceeding normally; weather conditions 
are favorable, and growth and ciop pros- 
pects are exceilent. The Mukden fur 
market reports dogskins active during 
May, but a poor marmot season is ex- 
pected, with both quantity and quality 
below those of last year. 

Navigation on the Sumgari River is 
favorable, with several new steamers of 
local construction being placed in opera- 
tion. 


Industry and Trade 
In Germany Recovering 


Germany.—In contrast to the acutely 
unfavorable conditions prevailing at the 
end of April, the outlook at the present 
time has distinctly improved. There are 
clear indications of a moderate improve- 
ment in industrial and trade conditions, 
while the financial situation, though sti 
leaving much to be desired, is consid- 
erably sounder than a month ago. 

The improvement in industrial condi- 
tions is reflected in the high level of coal 
and iron and steel production, increased 
carloadings, the record export of manu- 
factured products, and the decline in un- 
employment and insolvencies, 

The decisive measures taken by the 
Reichsbank in the latter part of April 
to safeguard its own position and check 
the incipient ‘flight of the mark” have 


| 
employ- 


in southern centers | 
are composed largely of crutchings, with | 


It is reliably reported that a $20,000,- | 


State of Minas Geraes for railroad and| 
The city of | 


Crop conditions at the end | 


of May, as estimated by the Dominion| 


Alberta and Saskatchewan wheat re-}| 
ports are now optimistic and the outlook | 


cold weather and the season has been} 


Fruit prospects are very encouraging | 


about 75 per cent of last year in part the | 


13,427,000 quarts, an increase of 8. per| 


Foundries and industrial plants in the) 


usual seasonal decline in the demand for} 
automobiles is in evidence and in the vi-| 


| serious crisis by restoring the mark ex- 
change through the return of domestic 
and foreign funds, and in opening the 
way for a resumption of financial ac- 
tivity along sound normal lines at the 
present time. 

Only four long term domestic loans | 
totaling 20,000,000 marks were floated in | 
May. Issues of capitai stock, mortgage 
bonds and other investment securities 
were kept at a low level during May by 
restricted credit, advancing money rates, 
weakness of the domestic security mar- 
kets and the monopolization thereof by | 
the new government loan. 

Security quotations are still at record 
low levels although strengthened some- 
what at the end of May. May foreign 
borrowing was negligible as in April and 
March; only four loans totaling 8,500,000 
marks were floated in Holland and Swit- 
zerland. 
| Government receipts from taxation and 
{customs in April, the first month of the | 
current fiscal year, totaled 939,000,000 
marks as compared with a monthly av- 
erage of 752,000,000 during the preced- 
ing fiscal year. 

On May 15 the recipients of unemploy- 
ment relief numbered 927,000 as against 
1,126,000 at the end of April. 

April foreign trade set a new high 
record for total volume and value of 
exports, the latter ammounting to 1,231,- 
000,000 marks; April imports totaled | 
1,255,000,000 marks. 

India.—The Iniperial Bank rate has 
'‘ been reduced to 5 per cent, effective from 
June 6, thus preparing the market for | 
flotation of a new government 5 per cent 
loan of 270,000,000 rupees. | 

Tea prices are still weak, but piece| 
goods are more hopeful; other commod- | 
ity markets are relatively quiet. 





| 


Exchange Instability 
Disturbs Japan’s Trade 


Japan. — Uncertain exchange is ham- | 
pering business activities. | 

Representatives of the Toho Electric | 
Power Company have been authorized to | 
endeavor to obtain in the United States | 
a loan of 23,000,000 yen at 6 per cent} 
for the redemption of a loan of $2,000,000 | 
which becomes due in July. (The yen on; 
June 13 equaled approximately $0.4399.) | 

Japan’s foreign trade for the period | 
June 1 to 10 shows an excess of exports | 
over imports for the first time this year, 
{but total trade shows a slight decrease. 
| Mexico.—Some slight improvement in 
business was noted during the past week, 
|although the movement generally is 
slow. 

World silver prices have shown a fur- | 
ther decline, and it is therefore expected 
locally that silver mining activities in 
| Mexico will be curtailed during the re- 
mainder of the present year. In spite of 
the high production figures attained by 
the mining industry in 1928, the year 
was a poor one for the operators because 
of the low prices received for ores and 
the production taxes imposed by the} 
Mexican government. 

Silver is the most important metal 
mined in Mexico, comprising about 40 
per cent in value of the total mineral 
production. The production of this metal 
in 1928 was slightly above that of 1927, 
but it is considered likely that the 1929) 
figure will fall below that reached last 
year unless there is an improvement in 
prices. 

Sales of automotive goods and tires} 
showed an increase over the correspond- 
ing period of May. The federal govern- 
ment departments and the government | 
of the federal district have resumed pur- | 
chasing again, but on a lower scale. 

Netherland East Indies.—General bus- 
iness conditions of the past week were) 
normai, although exporters complained | 
of dullness in foreign markets. 

Arrivals of the new pepper crop are| 











|nearly a month late, and prevailing 
| prices are, therefore, high. It is esti- 
| mated that pepper arrivals in July will| 
| be from 3,500 to 4,000 tons. 


| Aviation Services 
At Panama Expand 

| Panama.—Exports from Panama dur- 
|ing May amounted to $377,000. Excise 
| taxes collected during the same period 
| amounted to $133,000, and government 
| receipts totaled $783,000. Of the total 
| expenditures, which amounted to $884,- 
| 000, a total of $248,000 was spent on 
| roads. 

The Panama national airdrome at Pal- 
tilla Point is to be enlarged to 80 hec- 
tares. The Pan American Grace air- 
ways has purchased five airplanes to be 
used in the Panama-Mollendo, Peru line. 
The Pan American airways has pur- 
chase two plares, one of which will be} 
used for the Cristobal-David and the 
southern half of the Miami-Panama line, 
and the other to be used for local service. 

Further economy measures are the 
reduction in the salaries of teachers and 
the probable elimination of the agricul- 
tural bureau. 

Peru.—Business conditions in Peru 
continue along the same levels as in pre- 
ceding weeks with optimistic reports of 
the cotton crop giving encouragement 
to business in general. 

The government income from budgeted 
sources in 1928 amounted to £p12,198,103 
(one Peuruvian libra averages $3.97 U. 
S. currency), and exceeds the estimates 
by £p1,084,453. Expenditures and unpaid 
accounts under the budgeted headings 
were £p12,076,467, exceeding the. esti- 
mates by £p961,817, of which £p921,000 
were authorized by congress to meet 
necessary readjustments during the year. 

Philippine Islands.—The textile mar- 
ket contuines slow, with most sales be- 
ing made from importers’ stocks, par- 
ticularly those importers having mer- | 
chandising organizations in the prov- 
inces. Provincial stocks have been stead- 
ily decreasing and few, if any, over- 
stocks are now reported. 

Chinese dealers in Manila, however, 
are overloaded with textiles, partly as 
the result of unsound competitive sell- 
ing by indenters and partly owing to} 
bank credits which have been somewhat | 
too easily obtained. 

Banks have now tightened up and in 
many cases are unwilling to extend 
credits until the general condition of the 
textile market warrants. Some banks 
are holding the goods of dealers until 
payments are made, 

Owing to the prevailing conditions, in- 
denters are doing very little business. 

The abaca market of the past week 
was slower, with very little demand | 


| 
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| battery electric cap lamps. 


|in time of emergency, as when a fire or 


}as little air flow as is desired through- 


Mines Are Favored | adictien 
| 


| Federal Specialist Says Regu-| 


latory Legislation Is 
Needed to Protect 
Workers. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
have been advanced. Although applica- 
tion of some form of local cooling or con- 
ditioning of air will be necessary in some 
mines, the most effective remedy for the 
“conditioning” of air at working places 


| is the continual circulation of relatively 


large volumes of fresh, pure air from the 
surface to and past the places where 
men work. The best remedy for the re- 
lief of hot, humid air in mines is the 


operation of an adequate ventilating sys- 
tem. 

Although little is heard concerning 
the health hazard from dust in mines, 
the hazard continues to exist, says Mr. 
Harrington. Although some alleviating 
practices have been installed and used 
in progressive metal mines—such as ex- 
tension of ventilation, use of wet drill- 
ing, use of water sprays, water blasts, 
and shooting largely if not wholly at 
the end of the shift—nevertheless both 
in the United States and in other coun- 
tries which use more drastic methods 
for prevention of mine-air dustiness, 
there continue to be much silicosis and 
other kindred diseases due largely, if! 
not wholly, to dust. 

There is a well-defined tendency to 
believe that the only dust that is danger- 
ous to inhale is that composed largely 
of silica, especially of free silica. That 
this is a dangerous fallacy was shown 
by a study of the effect of dust inhala- 
tion on cement workers recently made 
by the Public Health Service. This 
study indicated that silica constituted 
less than 25 per cent of the dust and 
that of this amount of silica only a very 
small portion was free silica. It was 
concluded that one of the main prob- 
lems of the cement industry is dust con- 
trol. 


Methods of Controlling 
Dust Are Described 


This decision is the more significant 
| from the viewpoint of the metal-mining | 
|man, in that the dust had little or no! 
| free silica and that much more than 50 
per cent was lime, heretofore considered 
| by many authorities to be harmless and 
by others to have remedial rather than 
harmful effect when breathed from the 
air. The application of this conclusion 
to the mining industry means that any 
or all finely divided dusts in the air 
and in large quantities when breathed 
for considerable periods daily are al- 
most certain to be harmful; hence all 
dusty methods, processes, or practices 
in metal mining should be eliminated or 





at least limited. The best methods of 
doing this are the exclusive use of wet 
drills in drilling, the postponement of 
blasting of all kinds until the end of 
the shift or after the regular shift, and 
the use of continuous air currents to 
and past working regions or other dust- 
producing places. 


The opinion that metal mines are es- 
sentially immune to fire is too prevalent 
throughout the world, says Mr. Harring- 
ton, and not until it is realized that all 
metal mines, even those which are es- 
sentially wet, have a. definite fire 
hazard, will there be a cessation of the 
metal-mine fires causing loss of life out 
of all proportion to the amount of the 
fire itself. 


Practically all metal mines have com- 
bustible matter in and about them in 


|the form of timber, explosives, oil, etc., 
which when burning may readily give 


off fumes of such poisonous nature as! 
to snuff out lives by the score. The} 
material which burned and gave off 
poisonous fumes sufficient to kill 39 
underground workers at the Hollinger 
mine fire in northern Ontario in 1928 
was chiefly debris from explosive boxes, 
sawdust, etc., that had been thrown into 
a nearby stope. The total amount of 
combustible matter was small, but the 
fumes given off in the confined passages 
of the mine were dealy. In 1928 a fire 
in a metal mine in Mexico resulted in the 
death of over 20 men, yet the total 
amount of charred und2rground mine 
timebrs (little or none of them abso- 
lutely burned) amounted to less than 
three cords. 

Practically all metal mines also have 
readily available the flame to ignite com- 
bustible matter. The igniting flame is 
generally from open lights, almost in 
universal use in metal mines, from to- 
bacco, matches, and other smoking ma- 
terials, and from electricity; the dangers 
from arcing and sparking are intensified 
through the unsafe electrical installa- 
tions and practices largely prevalent in 
metal as well as in coal mines. Also 
the numerous dangerous practices in 
handling explosives in metal mines give 
an almost ever-present source of fiame 
for ignition of any. combustible matter 
within reach. 


Open lights have been the igniting 


jcause of more metal-mine fires during 


the past 10 years than any agency ex- 
cept electricity; and there will continue 
to be periodical metal-mine fires, with 
disastrous loss of life, until metal-min- 
ing men realize that open lights not only 
are dangerous but also are less efficient, 
less safe, and Jess economical than the 
safe, sane up-to-date types of storage 


Correct ventilation of underground 
workings whether in coal or in metal 
mines consists in establishing such con- 
trol of air currents that the miners may 
work in safety, with maximum comfort 
and efficiency, and without impairment 
of health; also in controlling the air 
flow so that the mine workings may at 
ordinary times be kept reasonably free 
of harmful gases or dusts, and so that 


an explosion occurs, there may with min- 
imum delay be maintained as much or 


out the mine in its entirety or in certain 





parts of the mine. 

Control of air flow is the essential point 
of any mine ventilating system, and is 
obtained only by the installation of me- 
chanically, operated fans, and other ven- 
tilating devices such as doors, overcasts, 
regulators, etc. Every mine, large or 


In Commercial Activity During Week 


Commercial transactions during’ the 
week ended June 15 as reflected by check 
payments were larger than in the pre- 
ceding week or the corresponding week 
last year the Department of Commerce 
announced in its weekly statement made 


public June 21. The full text of the 
Department’s statement follows: 
Activity in steel plants showed a 
higher rate of operation than in either 
the previous week or the same week of 
last year. Production of crude petrol- 
eum for the latest reported week showed 
a gain over the corresponding period of 
last year. Bituminous coal production 
likewise was greater than a year ago. 
Distribution of commodities, as  indi- 
cated by loadings of freight cars cover- 
ing the latest reported week, was 
greater than at this time last year. 
The general level of wholesale prices 
showed a gain over the preceding week 
but was lower than a year ago. Iron 
and steel prices showed no change from 
the previous week but were higher than 
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Steel operations 126.3 
Bituminous-coal production aus 
Lumber production Piha ain 
Petroleum production (daily av.)... 
Freight-car loadings 3: eae 
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Wheat receipts 
Cotton receipts 
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Business failures 
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Agriculture 


Check Payments Indicate Expansion 


last year. Cotton prices averaged frac- 
tionally lower than in the previous week, 

ing lower also than a year ago. Loans 
and discounts of Federal Reserve mem- 
ber banks showed only slight change 
during the week but were higher than 
at this time last year. 


Interest rates on call loans averaged 
higher than in the previous week, while 
time-money rates were easier; interest 
rates on both time and call funds were 
higher, however, than a year ago. Bond 
prices showed no change from the pre- 
vious week but were lower than last 
year. Stock prices showed only slight 
change from the preceding week ‘but 
were higher than a year ago. Business 
failures were more numerous than at 
the previous week but showed a decline 
from the corresponding period of 1928. 

Receipts of cotton were lower than a 
year ago Receipts of cattle and hogs 
at principal primary markets during the 
week ended June 8 also showed declines 
from last year. Wheat receipts, how- 
ever, showed a gain from the corres- | 
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Farmers Advised to Study Utilization 


Of Wastes from Agricultural Pponcts | 


Research Has Opened Wide 


Fields how Increasing Profits 


Says Secretary Hyde. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


research found in the gland the mar- 
velous substance called insulin, which re- 
lieves mankind from suffering and death 
from diabetes. This discovery not only 
greatly heightened the commercial money 
value of a trifling by-product, but it ben- 
efited suffering humanity entirely beyond 
any mere money value that can be put 
upon it. So nothing is too small for re- 
search. ‘ 


In these days of rapidly moving evolu- 
tion in industry—and the farmer must 
draw a lesson from it—one can never 
tell but that the humble and little- 
respected by-product of today may be 
a main product tomorrow. The manu- 
facturing industries can show hundreds 
of examples of this. 


The cornstarch industry started out 
to make cornstarch for cooking and 
laundering. Then science showed how 
to make glucose from the starch. Then 
someone conceived the idea that the oil 
of the germ had attributes of the com- 
paratively costly imported olive oil. To- 
day glucose, corn sirup, and corn oil 
are main. products of the corn-refining 
industry. 


|Waste of Corn Kernels 


Stopped by Research 


There was a time when this industry 
dumped into the river all of the corn 
kernel that was left after the starch had 
been removed. Today these formerly 
utterly wasted by-products are livestock 
feed, selling for well up into the millions 
a year. 

Our immense fruit and 
canned-food industry had its beginning 
in the home and was perfected in the 
scientific laboratory and in the canning 
plant. However, at first the purpose of 
the canning was to save something out 
of the losses from surpluses and low 
prices. Today the canned article is a 
main product, with thousands of acres 
of land and factories devoted to canning 
crops. 

Our chemical laboratories point out to 
us an age of cellulose, which challenges 
our imagination. What is cellulose? 
This is the substance—consisting of the 
three chemical elements carbon, hydro- 
gen, and oxygen—which is the princi- 
pal part of the solid framework of plants. 
The wooden floors we walk upon, the 
newspapers and. magazines and books we 
read, corn cobs, cornstalks, wheat straw 
and other straws—these and myriad 
other things are largely cellulose. Chem- 
ically, cellulose is very similar in com- 
position to cornstarch and the sugars; 
it contains the same elements and is con- 
vertible into sugars by the action of 
heat and acid. 

Cotton is nearly pure cellulose. The 
chemist already knows how to make 
rayon and artificial silks out of cellulose 
from cotton linters, cornstalks, etc., and 


small, coal or metal, should from the out- 
set be equipped with a fan. Much has 
been written about natural ventilation, 
and many claims have been made that 
in specific mines or parts of mines there 
is sufficient natural air flow. 

As a matter of fact, there are very 
few, if any, mines, coal or metal, where 
natural ventilation creates atmospheres 
adequately safe or healthful for under- 
ground workers even under ordinary con- 
ditions; and at the time of a fire or an 
explosion mines depending upon natural 
ventilation are practically helpless, and 
are decidedly dangerous for the unfor- 
tunates forced to be in them either at the 
time of the disaster or afterwards when 
trying to handle conditions arising from 
the emergency. 

Further details are given in Informa- 
tion Circular 6136, “Progress in Metal 
Mine Ventilation,” copies of which may 
be obtained from the United States Bu- 
reau of Mines, Depattment of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 


vegetable | 


| 
industries of great size have sprung 
up to manufacture them. Who can im- 
agine the future in. store for the hum- 
ble and lowly cornstalk? 


Cornstalks Are Used 
As Material for Paper 


‘I have seen a beautifully printed and 
bound book entitled “Farm Products in 
Industry,” the paper of which was made 
mainly of cornstalks. I have read farm 
journals printed on paper the most 
costly part of which had been replaced 
by cornstalk pulp. I have handled sam- 
ples of insulating and building board 
made of cornstalks, some as porous and 
light as cork and some almost as hard 
and dense as iron. Who can say now, 
in view of the industrial beginnings al- | 
ready made, what part cornstalks, now | 
worth $2 a ton for their potash and $3) 
as feed, will play.in the building con- 
struction and heat and cold insulation 
of the future? Some day our books} 
and daily news may come to: us on corn- 
stalk paper. 

Not long ago the idea was conceived of 
manufacturing the bagasse of the sugar- 
cane mill into insulating board. Today 
an enormous business stands as a monu- 
ment to that idea, to the ingenuity of 
| private business, and to the cooperation | 
of the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture and the capacity of its scien- 
tists. 

Bapasse is the pulp of the sugar cane 
left after the extraction of the cane 
juice. The sugar mills formerly used 
it as fuel for the mills. Today the bagasse 
pressed-board industry takes not only 
ali the bagasse it can handily get in our 
South, but is importing it from Cuba and 
is also looking for other materials to 
utilize. Bagasse board has been selling 
for $100-to $125 a ton, as against the 
fuel value of the bagasse at the sugar 
| mill, which is about $2 to $3 a ton for 
the wet material. 

In the operations of making boards | 
out of bagasse, cornstalks, straws, etc., 
the processes are largely mechanical, but 
in the chemical laboratory, where man 
plays the game of atoms and ions with 
nature’s secrets, the revelations promise | 
to be intensely interesting. In the chem- 
ical field the chemist has made only the | 
barest beginning in unfolding the mys- 
teries and possibilities of cellulose. 


Extract from Corn Plant 
Yields New Products 


In the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils | 
of-our Department in Washington, where | 
a vast amount of valuable work has been 
done in the utilization of agricultural 
by-products, there is a small bottle of a/! 
brownish cellulose substance called lig- | 
nin, which was}\derived from the corn 
plant. Lignin is one of the principal 
parts of woody plant tissues. Its chemi- 
cal nature is not yet clear, but Dr. W. 
W. Skinner, assistant chief of the chemi- 
cal and technological research unit of 
the Bureau, says lignin possibly ma 
yield as many products of porcen: Mrs f 
chemical, and medical importance as 
have been yielded by coal-tar, that by- 
product of the manufacture of coal gas, 
the study and.exploitation of which gave 
to Germany a preeminent position in the 
world chemical teen. 

Our chemist. say that lignin may pos- 
sibly yield even more than coal-tar, it- 
self a vegetable by-product of the car- 
boniferous age. Some of the articles 
made from coal-tar tha: are of great 
commercial importance are aniline dyes, 
phthalein dyes and other phthaleins, in- 
digo, carbolic acid, creosote, flaving ex- 
tracts, and drugs and chemicals of many 
kinds. 

The Bureau of Chemistry and Soils has 
already made dyes from lignin which are 


| 





| section 402 of the tariff act 


| chemists 


Importer’s Affidavit 
On Foreign Value of 
Perfumery Accepted 


Customs Court Holds Ap- 
praisal of French Goods 
Was Incorrectly Based 
On American Value. 


New York, June 21.—The United 
States Customs Court has just rendered 
a decision involving the basis of valua- 
tion covering alcoholic perfumery, im- 
ported from France. Judge McClelland 
holds that this merchandise should not 
have been appraised according to United 
States value but should have been ap- 
praised upon the foreign valuation. The 
invoiced values are sustained. 

Affidavit of the importing concern, 
Richard Hudnut, is accepted by the 
court since at the time of exportation of 
this merchandise there was in France a 
market value for the goods. The decision, 
which establishes a:precedent in view of 
the tarff controversy between France and 
the United States, follows in full text: 

These appeals to reappraisement are 
against findings of value by the United 
States appraiser at the port of New 
York, on alcoholic perfumery. 

American Value Used. 

According to the testimony of the ex- 
aminer who passed the merchandise he 
had no knowledge of either a foreign or 
export value for it, and he therefore ap- 
praised it on the basis of the United. 
States value, under the provisions of 
of 1922. 
Asked whether he had made any effort to 


|ascertain the foreign or export values, 


he answered that he had requested the 
Treasury Department to cause an inves- 
tigation to be made, but that he had 
never received any acknowledgment or 
reply thereto. : 
The importer offered an affidavit, with 
a number of invoices attached, for the 
purposes of establishing that there was 
in France, at the time these exportations 
were made, a foreign market value for 
the merchandise. The Government ob- 
jected to this affidavit being received in 
evidence on the same grounds as were 
stated when similar affidavits were of- 
fered in Reappraisements Nos. 86123-A- 


and 87446-A, which in substance were - 


that the Republic of France has excluded 
representatives of the Treasury Depart- 
ment from France, and therefore no 
such affidavits could be received. 

I adhere to my former ruling that 
the said representatives of the Treasury 
| Department were not forcibly removed 
{from France, but were withdrawn by 
|the United States Government at the 
request of the Republic of France. There 
is no basis for the appraiser’s action in 
finding United States value in the face 
of this uncontradicted affidavit (Exhibit 
1), which proves the contrary. 

The invoice values are sustained. 


and straws are produced on our farms 
every year and every ton holds its store 
of the mysteries of lignin and cellulosé 
—and who knows what else! 

Then there is furfural, from which is 
made an artificial resinous material—a 
hard and quite elastic substance which, 
when made from the corncob, looks al- 
most exactly like gutta-percha. Gutta- 





|percha is an imported product, taken 


from Malayan trees, which is used for 
a multitude of purposes, especially as an 
insulator and nonconductor of electricity. 


|Furfural Produced 


From Farm Wastes 

Furfural can be made from a number 
of the woody cellulose by-products of the 
farm, corncobs and oat hulls being very 
good sources. Furfural may have tre- 
mendously extensive possibilities in the 
manufacturing industries, 

There is not yet a pressing economic 
or technical demand for the substance, 
but who knows when there may be? Our 
believe the substance can be 
widely used some day in the manufac- 
ture of insulation materials, the parts 
of telephone instruments that are now 
hard rubber, penholders, umbrella han- 
dles, and generally as a substitute for 
hard rubber, etc. There is a vast quan- 
tity of furfural in cobs, hulls, straw, and 
the like. One of the largest oat process- 
ing concerns in the country is now mak- 
ing large quantities of furfural from oat 
hulls and selling it to manufacturers of 
resins, paints, lacquers, etc., who use it 
as a solvent. 

Furfural formerly was imported from 
Germany, as a chemical curiosity, at $30 
a pound; today, as a result of work done 
by the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, 
it is manufactured in this country to séll 


| at about 11 cents a pound. 


For generations the cotton farmer has 
had as his main business the production 
of an industrial inedible fiber for the 
textile mills. At the time of the Civil 
War the by-product cottonseed, except 
the small quantity saved for planting, 
was practically waste; in 1870 it was 
used for fertilizer; in 1880 for cattle 
feed; and in 1890, thanks to the chemist 
and his research, a cotton-oil industry 
came into being. Cottonseed oil is used 
in cooking and for many other purposes. 

A by-product may even have by-prod- 
ucts of its own. In pressing the cotton- 
seed to extract the oil the cottony fuzz 
on the seed was a nuisance. This fuzz 


industry which makes a product out of 
linters that looks and feels like silk, 
This is an accomplishment of the re- 
search chemist, made in the chemical ex- 
plorations of cellulose. 

Linters have become so valuable that 
the seed is sometimes scraped so close 
that it looks as if it had been shaved 
with a razor. They were first used in 
making mattresses, batting, high explo- 
sives (nitrocellulose), ete. Today they 
are used to make the finish and tops for 
our automobiles, substitutes for leather, 
brushes, combs, and mirrors, camera 
films—including our movies—casings 
for sausages, fine paper, collodion for 
skinned fingers, etc. 


Trees Are Composed 


Largely of Cellulose 
|. The tree of the forest is largely cele 
|lulose. What the lumber industry has 
done and is doing in the utilization of its 
| by-products is a romance in itself, ; 
The last few years in the citrus 
dustry of Caijifornia have seen one of 
}romances of agriculture—a splendid 
ample of what science plus intelli 





more fast than the first aniline dyes made 
from coal-tar. And the chemist has 
gone scarcely below the surface in the 
exploration of lignin. Millions and mil- 
lions of tons of by-product stalks, cobs, 


and cooperative organization of 
tural producers can do. ; 
A few years ago the citrus growers 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 1 


is called linters, Today we have a great 
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| Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh R. R. 
To Operate Reynoldsville & Falls Creek 


: "Authority Granted by I. C. C. 


W ould Otherwis 


Acquisition by the Buffalo, Rochester 
& Pittsburgh Railway of control, by 
lease, of the Reynoldsville & Falls Creek 
Railroad was approved by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in a report and 
order made public, June 20, in Finance 
Docket No. 7490. 

The full text of the report, by Divi- 
sion 4 of the Commission, dated June 12, 
follows: 

The Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh 
Railway Company, a carrier by railroad 


subject to the interstate commerce act, 


on March 13, 1929, filed an application 
under paragraph (2) of section 5 of the 
act for an order authorizing it to acquire 
control, by lease, of the railroad and 
property of the Reynoldsville & Falls 
Creek Railroad Company, hereinafter 
called the lessor. 

A hearing was held for us by the Pub- 
lic Service Commission of Pennsylvania, 
No representations have made by any 
State authority and no objection to the 


granting of the application has been pre- | 


sented to us. 

The lessor was organized under the 
general railroad laws of Pennsylvania 
in 1897. It owns and operates a line of 
railroad in the State of Pennsylvania ex- 
tending from a cennection with the ap- 
plicant’s line at Falls Creek, Clearfield 
County, in a general southwesterly di- 
rection to a point near Reynoldsville, 
Jefferson County, and thence easterly to 
Soldier Run, Jefferson County, 10.74 
miles, and in addition thereto 1.91 miles 
of branch lines. Its equipment consists 
of two locomotives. 

The line has a switch connection with 
the Pennsylvania Railroad at Reynolds- 
ville, but the interline switching with 
that carrier is small, aggregating only 
217 cars for the years 1926, 1927, and 
1928. Only freight is transported over 
the line and a preponderance of that is 
coal from mines owned by the Rochester 
& Pittsburgh Coal Company at and sur- 
rounding Soldier Run. It is estimated 

.that there are about 1,500,000 toms of 


on Representation T hat Line 
e Be Abandoned. 


request cf the lessor, make such better- | 
ments and improvements and such re-| 
tirement charges as specified in our ac-| 
counting rules, the lessor to pay to the 
applicant the actual costs of such bet- 
terments and improvements within 60 
days after the termination of the lease. 
In the event that any betterments or 
improvements desired by the applicant 
shall not be so approved by the lessor, 
then the applicant shall have the right 
to make them and at the termination of 
the lease remove any and all material 
jused therein. 

The applicant agrees to pay and dis- 
charge any and all expenses, cost, claims, 
etc. which may arise out of the posses- 
}sion, management or operation of les- 
sor’s railroad during the existence of 
the lease, and, at the termination of the 
lease, to return the demised railroad and 
|property to the lessor in as good condi- 
|tion as they were at the time possession 
jthereof was taken, reasonable ordinary | 
}wear and wnavoidable accidents only ex- | 
cepted. | 

The lessor agrees to pay all taxes, | 
jassessmenmts, etc, that may be levied, 
|assessed Or imposed against the demised 
jrailroad and property by any govern- 
}mental Gr other authority during the 
}continuance of the lease. Suitable pro- 
| visions are made for the cancellation 
jof the lease upon three months’ notice | 
by either party of its intention so to do. | 
| Upon the facts presented we find that | 
the acquisition by the Buffalo, Rochester 
|& Pittsburgh Railway Company of con- | 
|trol of the railroad and property of the! 
Reynoldsville & Falls Creek Railroad | 
'Company, in accordance with the terms 
|of the proposed lease, a copy of which | 
\is filed with the application, will be in| 
|the public interest, and that the terms | 
|and conditions of the proposed lease and | 
|the consideration to be paid thereunder | 
|are just aud reasonable. Am appropriate | 
jorder wil’ be entered. | 
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Outline of Organization of the United States Government 


¢ 


Organization of the Department of the Treasury 


HE Secretary of the Treasury is the director gen- 
eneral of the Nation’s finances. It is he who 
drafts the plans for the gathering of revenue and 
for maintenance of the public credit; the collection 
of the revenue om rates fixed by law is delegated 
to his subordinates but the management is in his 
hands. 

The Secretary, through his subordinates, is the 
disbursing officer of the Federal Government and 
grants warrants for all moneys drawn on the Treas- 
ury of the United States. He controls the con- 
struction and maintenance of public buildings as 
well, and directs the coinage and printing of money. 
Through this official also the public health is pro- 
tected and by him the shorelines are _ protected 
against smuggling through the medium of the 
United States Coast Guard. 

An Undersecretary and three Assistant Secretaries 
assist in the management of the department.. To 


Asst. Secretary 
in charge of 
Customs, 
Coast Guard and 
Prohibition 


Assistant 
Secretary 
in charge of 
Fiscal Offices 


Bureau of 
Internal 
Revenue 


Comptroller 
of the 
Currency 


Section of 
WNnancial and 
Economic 
Research 


Bureau of 
Engraving and 
Printing 


The 
Secretary 
of the 
Treasury 


the Undersecretary and one Assistant Secretary. is 
delegated direct supervision of the finances and all 
fiscal officers. The Undersecretary, with the Secre- 
tary, represents the department in all dealings with 
the Federal Reserve Board, which functions inde- 
pendently, with the Federal Farm Loan Board, and 


partment. The 


with the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 
Supervision over the important Bureau of Internal 
Revenue also is delegated to the Fiscal Assistant 
Secretary, while another has charge of the work 
incident to carrying out the Government’s vast pub- 
lic building program. .This Assistant Secretary also 
has control over the miscellaneous units of the de- 


third Assistant Secretary is charged 


with control over the Coast Guard, Customs and 
Prohibition services, thus concentrating in his hands, . 


the entire direction of prohibition enforcement along 


with protection 


against smuggling merchandise and 


the collection of duties at the customs houses. 


The 
Undersecretary 
of 
Treasury 


the ERSTE OR ee 


Com missioner 
OF Accounts 
and Deposits 


Governinent 
Actuary 


Division of 
Appointments 


Assistant 
Secretary 
In Charge of 
Public Build- 
ings and 
Miscellaneous 


Bureau of 
the Public 
Health Service 


Terminal Railroad 
Given Right to Use 


Great Western Tracks 


Operations Between Forest 
Park and Bellewood Au- 
thorized to Give Access 
To Proviso Yard. 


Operation by the Baltimore & Ohio 
Chicago Terminal Railroad, under track- 
age rights, over the line of the Chicago, 
Great Western Railroad between For- 
|'est Park and Bellewood, Cook County, 
| Ill., was authorized by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in a report and 
order made public, June 20, in Finance 
Docket No. 7595. dated June 11. 

The text of the report by Division 
14 follows: 

The Baltimore & Ohio Chicago Ter- 
minal Railroad Company, a carrier by 
railroad subject to the interstate com- 
| merce act, on May 6, 1929, filed an appli- 
| cation under paragraph (18) of section 
}1 of the act for a certificate of public 
| convenience and necessity authorizing it 
|to operate under trackage rights over 
| the railroad of the Chicago Great West- 
ern Railroad Company extending from 
Forest Park in a westerly direction to 
Bellewood, a distance of 2.8 miles, all 
in Cook County, Ill. No representations 
have been mad: by any State authority, 
and no objectio.. to the granting of the 
application has been presented to us. 

Access to Yard Sought. 

The applicant is controlled by the Bal- 
timore & Ohio Railroad Company 
through stock ownership. It operates an 
independent belt and switching line for 
the purpose of transferring freight cars 
between the various railroads entering 
| Chicago. In addition thereto it per- 
|forms similar services for numerous in- 
dustries located adjacent to and con- 
nected with its main lines. 

In order to facilitate the transfer of 
| freight cars with the Chicago & North 
Western Railway, the applicant now pro- 4 
poses to effect an extension of its exist- 
ing line through the acquisition of track- 
age rights over a portion of the line of 
the Chicago Great Western Railroad 
Company between Forest Park and Belle- 
wood, Ill. 








The Chicago & Northwestern has re- 
} cently completed extensive enlargements 
3 |and improvements in its proviso yard, 
Division of Division of |near Bellewood, and has demanded of 
Bookkeeping Supply |the applicant that interchange of all 
and Warrants P | road-haul traffic between its lines and 
| the lines of the applicant be made at that 
| yard instead of its Fortieth avenue yard, 
| where such interchange was formerly 

| made. 


Soldier Run property which should be} 
mined over a period of 10 years. 


Tonnage of Coal | Board Gives Endorsement to| 
Has Been Declining | Four Arrangements for 
Handling. 


minable coal remaining in the oanaties| For Ships Approved 


Secret 
Service 
Division 


Division of 


Disbursing Deposits 


Clerk 

The record shows that the lessor’s line | 
was constructed primarily for the pur-| 
pose of transporting coal from mines} 
developed alon the line between ; : | 
Reynoldsville om Falls Creek for ship- the cooperative handling of freight be-| 
ment to northern and eastern markets;|tween the carriers involved have just| 
that there is a comparatively small|been approved by the United States 
volume of other freight tonnage avail-| Shipping Board. The agreements were | 


able along the line; that the coal ton-! 3 
nage has been decreasing for several | “led pursuant to the terms of section 15 


years due to exhaustion of the coal acre-|0f the shipping act, making Board ap- 
age; and that neither the adjacent coal/|proval necessary before agreements may 


acreage nor the limited number of in-|hecome operative. The full text of the 
: : _ cain ik | ; 
dustries being served by the line is likely) J stement follows: 


to increase to such an extent in the , ‘ 
near future as will change existing traf-| The Java New York Line is the trade 
|name of a joint service maintained by 


fic conditions. 

The president of the lessor testified Stoomvaart Maatschappy “Nederland,” 
that if the application is not approved | Rotterdamsche Lloyd, Holland-America 
the lessor will eventually ask permis- |; ; ‘ 
sion to abandon its line because it ean-| Line, The Ocean Steamship Company, 
not maintain operations with the im-|Ltd, and The China Mutual Steam Navi- 
mense loss that is being sustained. A/| gation Company, Ltd. Under the agree- 


Four rate conference agreements for 


Route to Be Shortened. 

The proviso yard is about 8 miles 
west of the Fortieth Avenue yard. The 
applicant has access to the proviso yard 
over its own rails, but for traffic origi- 
nating on or destined to the territory 
bounded by the terminus of the rail- 
road at Grand Central station, Chicago, 
on the east and north, Forest Park on 
the west, and Forest Hill on the south, 
the route to the proviso yard'is by way 
of Blue Island, necessitating an average 
haul of approximately 36 miles. 

By means of the proposed new route }» 
east and west the present circuitous 
route to the south by way of Blue Island 
would be avoided and the average haul 
for traffic originating in or destined to 
the territory in question would be re- 
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United States 
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Customs 
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discontinuance of operation of the les- 
sor’s line would deprive its patrons of 
existing transportation service. Such 
discontinuance will be avoided if the 
applicant operates the line as a part 
of its own railroad, which it believes 


it can do more economically than if oper- 


ated by the lessor under separate man- 
agement. 

It was testified that operation of the 
line by the applicant would not neces- 
Sitate anv additional expense to the ap- 
plicant for employes or its manage- 
ment, and that operation under the pro- 
posed lease wouid not in any way ad- 
versely affect either the basis of rates 
or the transportation service, but that 
it would assur> continued service and 
a@ proper basis for rates while so oper- 
ated. 

An official of the Pennsylvania Burial 
Case Sompany, at Reynoldsville, testi- 
fied that, because of the location of the 
markets for the company’s products, 75 
per cent of its shipments were routed 


Via the applicant’s line, as that route| 
ave more prompt shipment than could} 


had via the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
He therefore favored approval of the 
application. 

An exhibit filed at the hearing shows, 
by commodities, the number of cars of 
freight received and forwarded on the 
lessor’s line during each of the years 
1924 to 1928, inclusive the summary of 
which is as follows: 

1924—519 and 7,576; 1925—407 and 
2,600; 1926—452 and 740; 1927—654 and 
571; 1928—530 and 2,715; total, 2,562 
cars received and 14,202 cars forwarded. 

The relatively small number of cars 
forwarded during 1926 and 1927 was oc- 
casioned by the suspension of operz.tion 
of the coal mines because of the miners’ 
strike. 


Deficits in Revenues 
Returned for Four Years 


The lessor’s railway operating 
nues were $70,409.66 for 1924, $24,422.11 
for 1925, $10,631.88 for 1926, $13,135.38 
for 1927, and $27,231.81 for 1928. The 
railway operating income w*s $5,141.29 
for 1924, but showed deficits of $12,- 
807.52 for 1925, $20,184.99 for 1926, 
$12,260.35 for 1927, and $13,906.69 
for 1928. 

The general balance shee: as of De- 
cember 31, 1928, shows investment in 
road and equipment, $171,752.61; miscel- 
laneous physical property, $807.40; cur- 
rent asseis, $95,562.66; capital stock, 
$200,000; funded debt, unmatured, 


$170,000; current liabilities, $1,075.11; | 


unadjusted credits, $8,916.16; and profit 
and loss-debit balance, $11,868.60. 

The Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal Com- 
Pany owns all of the lessor’s capital 
stock and funded debt. 

The proposed lease agreement be- 
tween the applicant and the lessor pro- 
vides that the former shall lease the 
railroad and property of the latter, the 
lease to continue until terminated by 
either party. The applicant agrees to 
pay to the lessor for the use of said 
Premises at the rate of $1 per loaded 
car containing 30 tons or more of freight 
transported over the railroad of the les- 
sor and on which the applicant receives 
freight revenue on or over its main line 

railroad, 


The applicant shall, upon the written | participating lines, 


reve- 


|ment the net freight, after deduction of 
|50 per cent as carrier’s allowance, on all 
|cargo carried from the east coast of the| 
| United States to the Dutch East Indies, 
except case oil, lubricating oil and treas- 
ure, is to be pooled. 


On case oil and lubricating oil the 
jcarriers are to receive out of the pool 
an amount sufficient to equalize the av- 
erage carrier’s allowance per . manifest 
jton on cargo other than case oil or lubri- 
cating oil during the same period; while 
on case oil for Ambon, Menado and Ter- 
nate the carriers are to receive an addi- 
tional allowance of $1 per ton out of the 
pool, Steamers calling at a South At- 
lantic port to load rosin for the Dutch 
East Indies are permitted to deduct| 
$1,500 from the amount payable to the! 
pool. Distribution of the pool is to take| 
place each four months on the basis of 
space available for revenue cargo in the! 
|vessels furnished by each carrier during 
the pool period. 


Use of Extra Space. | 


Vessels are to rank in the pool on the | 
basis of a maximum of 11,000 tons; space 
|In excess Of this maximum is to be dis- 
| posed of by the owner of the vessel only 
|in the event that it cannot be used for 
|Java-NNew York Line cargo. If all of 
|the cargo space cannot be filled with 
|Java-New ‘York Line cargo the owner 
|may, upon notice to the other partie use 
|such space for cargo coal to Port Said 
jor the Dutch East Indies, or for addi- 
|tional bunker coal. Filling-up cargo for 
|ports en route other than Port Said may 
|be taken only with the consent of the 
| other participants in the agreement. The 
|members reserve the right to use what- 
Jever space is necessary for the carriage 
| of passengers on their vessels, such space 
to be deducted from the pool tonnage. 
|All matters pertaining to the pool are 
|to be decided by a majority of votes, 

Bull Insular Line, Inc.. with the Ex- 
port Steamship Corporation: Arrange- 
;ment covering movement of shipments 
jon through bills of lading from Genoa 
jand Naples to Porto, Rican ports. 
Through rates under the agreement are 
to be based on direct line rates and ap- 
|portioned three-sevenths to Export and 
|four-sevenths to Bull Insular, the latter 
|to absorb cost of transshipment at New 
| York, 

Bull Insular Line, Inc., with the Ex- 
port Steamship Corporation: Through 
billing arrangement in respect to ship- 
|ments from Porto Rico to Genoa and 
| Naples, with transshipment at New York. 
Through rates are to be passed on direct 
|line rates. and apportioned three-sevenths 
to Export and four-sevenths to Bull In-| 
jsular, the latter to absorb the cost of | 
transshipment. 

States Steamship Company with Ori- 
ental Steamship Company: Agreement| 
providing for through movement of 
shipments from Far East ports of call 
of States Steamship Company to Seattle 
and Tacoma, with transshipment at San 
Francisco. Through rates are to be those 
of the State Steamship Company and 
jare to be apportioned two-thirds to that 
|company and one-third to Tacoma Ori- 
jental, Cost of transshipment including 
icustoms charges and State tolls are to 
be borne in equal proportions by the 
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Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


' 

Rate complaints made public June 20 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
are summarized as follows: 

No. 22118, Sub. 1—Amoka Butte Lumber 
Co., of Anoka, Nebr. et al. v. Arkansas 
Valley Interurban Railway et al. Seek 
reasonable rates on salt from Lyons and 
other Kansas points to Nebraska destina- 
tions. Claim reparation. 

No. 22363.—Brown Grain Co., of Minne- 
apolis, v. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacifie Railroad et al. Claims reparation 
of $59.50 on various Shipments of wheat 
from Montana stations to Superior, Wis. 

No. 22364,—S8, J. Peabody Lumber Co., 
of Columbia City, Ind., v. New York, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis Railroad et al. Seeks 
reasonable rates on logs from Blufftop, 
Ind., to Brewster Shops, Ohio, Claims 
reparation. 

No. 22365.—F, Strauss & Son, Inc., of 
Monroe, La., vy. Missouri Pacific Railroad 
et al. Asks waiver Of undercharges on 
three cars of watermelons from Yturria 
and Poteet, Tex, to Monroe. 

No. 22366.—Maumee Feed & Fertilizer 
Co., of Toledo, Ohio, v. New York Central 
Railroad et al. Asks Commission to pre- 
scribe reasonable rates on garbage tank- 
age from Rochester, N. Y., to Toledo. 
Claims reparation of $4,000. 

No. 22367.—Tilman ©. Bush, of Ben 
Davis, Ind., et al. vy. Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road ‘et al. Ask Commission to order 
establishment of reasonable and non-preju- 
dicial rates on coal from Inner Crescent 
and Outer Crescent mines in Kentucky, 
West Virginia and Virginia, to Ben Davis. 
Claims reparation. 

No. 22368—Jowa Fiber Box Co, of 
Keokuk, lowa, v. Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railway et al. Requests Com- 
mission to order eStablishment of rea- 
sonable rates on corrugated fiberboard 
boxes, k. d. f.,, from Keokuk to Urbanette, 
Ark. Claims reparation of $42.61. 

No. 22369.—Permutit Co., of New York 
City, v. Pennsylvania Railroad et al. Asks 


| Chicago & St. Louis Railway et 
| reasonable rates On coal from Harrisburg 


| group to Hoopeston. 
| $29.41, 


| sippi, 
| Carolina and Tennessee, on the 


Narcotics 
Section 


Commission to prescrive reasonable rates 
on sand known as permutit or zeolites 
from Birmingham, N. J., to interstate 
destinations throughout the United States. 
Claims reparation. 

No. 22370—Hoopeston Canning Co., of 
Hoopeston, Ill.. v. Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
al. Seeks 


and other points in Southern Illinois 


Claims reparation of 


No. 22371—MePhillips Manufacturing 
Co., of Mobile, Ala., et al. v. Gulf, Mobile 
& Northern Railroad et al. Ask Commis- 
sion td prescribe reasonable rates on 
wooden blinds, doors, sash, shutters and 
molding, straight or mixed carloads, or 
mixed with lumber, from Mobile to New 
Orleans, La., for export, Claim reparation 
of $500. 

No, 22373—Thompson Veneer 
Edinburg, Ind., v. Atlantic Coast Line et 
al. Seeks reasonable rates on logs from 
Ahoskie, Rich Square and Tarboro, N., C,, 
to Edinburg. Claims reparation. 

No. 22362, Evansville (Ind.) Chamber of 
Commerce et al. v. Atlanta, Birmingham & 
Coast Railroad et al. Requests Commission 
to order establishment of reasonable rates 
on cotton factory products between Evans- 
ville and Cannelton, Ind., and points in Ala. 
bama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Missis- 
North Carolina, Louisiana, South 
one hand 
and points in Massachusetts, New 


Co., of 


Monthly a gear 
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was approved by the Depart- 
These charts will be 


reprinted in pamphlet form. 


Copyright, 


New Jersey, Connecticut, Delaware, Rhode 
Island amd Pennsylvania. 

No, 22296, Sub. 1, Cline & Bernheim, of 
Nashville, Tenn., v. Tennessee Central Rail- 
road et al. Asks Commission to prescribe 
reasonable and nonprejudMcial rates on 
scrap brass and copper in mixed carloads 
from Nashville to Carteret, N. J. Claims 
reparation. 

No. 22299, Sub. 1, Jack R. Forcheimer, of 
St. Louis, Mo., v. Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad et al. Claims reparation 
on shipment of scrap iron from St. Louis 
0 Granite City, Ill., reconsigned to Keokuk, 
owa. 

No. 22361, Acme Lumber Co., of Albu- 
querque, N. Mex., et al. v. Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway et al. Seeks reason- 
able rates and reparation on coal from 
points im Colorado to New Mexico destina- 
tions, 


Reports in Finance Cases 


Are Approved by I. C. C. 


Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has just approved a report 
and order in Finance Docket No. 17642, 


authorizing W. H. Bremner, receiver of 
the Mimneapolis & St. Louis Railroad 


York, | Company, to issue $300,000 of receiver's 





1929, by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 


certificates to extend or renew certifi- 
cates of like principal amount which will 
mature in June and August, 1929. 

Also a report and order in Finance 
Docket No, 7640, was approved, authoriz- 
ing the Shelby County Railroad Company 
to issue $125,000 of first-mortgage 5 
per cent refunding bonds, said bonds to 


be exchanged at par for a like amount 
of applicant’s first-mortgage bonds which 
will mature July 1, 1929. 


Rock Island Road Plans 
Equipment Trust Issue 


The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railway has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in Finance Docket 
No. 7667 for authority to guarantee 
$9,450,000 of 414 per cent equipment 
trust certificates, to be used in the ac- 
quisition of new equipment to the amount 


of $12,618,104.14. It is proposed to so- 
licit bids from various bankers and deal- 
ers in railway equipment trust obliga- 
tions. 


Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


CAs Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


May 
1929 
8,556,385 
816,052 
10,090,736 


Freight revenue ~~. .....005 
Passenger revenue ...,... 
Total oper. rev. 


Erie Railroad. 

Five Months 
1928 1929 1928 
7,906,239 38,552,135 35,490,711 
859,536 3.937831 4,136,113 | 
9,542,173 


46,301,912 43,105,915 


1929 
1,128,886 


1,279,207 


Chicago And Erie Railroad Co. 
May Five Months 
1929 1928 
5,785,554 5,230,030 
203,981 208,211 
6,500,489 5,878,559 


1928 
1,194,362 
45,385 
1,333,932 


45,551 


Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of equipment. 
Transportation expenses .. 
Total expenses incl. other 
Net from railroad 
Wane... 1018 aera cin 
Uncollectible ry. rev., ete .. 
Net after taxes, etc, 
Net after rents .. sunnes 
Aver. miles operated ,,,.. 
Operating ratio .. 


eeneee 


1,239,690 
2,411,296 
3,590,700 
7,718,484 
2,372,252 
507,895 
1,498 
1,862,859 
1,893,974 
2,047.24 
16.5 


1,193,851 
2,018,272 
3,489,102 
7,191,877 
2,350,296 
349,310 
712 
2,000,274 
1,991,539 
2,047.24 
15.4 


4,930,514 
10,350,708 
17,723,391 
36,114,669 
10,187,243 

2,206,392 

9,704 
7,971,147 
7,685,495 

2,047.24 
78.0 


5,001,959 
10,013,123 
17,364,902 
34,882,581 

8,223,134 

1,798,240 

8,159 
6,416,735 
6,081,386 

2,047.24 
80.9 


186,079 
136,745 
354,456 
748,162 
531,045 
56,188 
207 
474,650 
198,853 
269.56 
68.5 


186,410 
148,920 
353,927 
753,078 
580,854 
51,652 
1 
529,201 
235,505 
269.56 
66.5 


686,039 
669,375 
1,821,798 
3,532,219 
2,968,270 
280,691 
862 
2,686,717 
1,224,816 
269.56 
64.3 


784,635 
798,156 
1,820,425 
3,728,072 
2,150,487 
257,954 
815 
1,892,218 
445,555 
269.56 
63.4 


duced to approximately 10 miles. 

Under date of February 1, 1929, the 
applicant entered into a contract with 
the Chicago Great Western Railroad 
Company by which, among other pro- 
visions, the applicant is granted the right 
to use 2.8 miles of Chicago Great West- 
ern main line double track between For- 
est Park and Bellewood, III., for the pur- 
pose of interchanging cars with the Chi- 
cago & North Western Railway at the 
latter’s proviso yard upon the payment 
| by the applicant to the Chicago Great 
| Western. of 25 cents per car, loaded or 
empty in either direction, and 50 cents 
for each locomotive. 

Five Years’ Contract. 

| The contract further provides that it 
| shall run for a period of five years with 
right of renewal for an additional five- 
year period. The record indicates. that 
operation under the proposed trackage 
agreement would be highly advantage- 
ous and desirable for the reason that 
the saving in mileage would effect con- 
siderable economy and more efficient 
| service would be rendered. 

Upon the facts presented we find that 
the present and future public conyen- 
ience and necessity require operation by 
the applicant over the line of railroad 
of the Chicago Great Western Railroad 
Company extending from Forest Park 
to Bellewood, in Cook County, Ill, de- 
scribed in the application. ; 

An appropriate certificate will be is- 
sued, . 





Air Transport Services 
Show Increase in Profits 


[Continued from Page 1.] | 
this group was $0.291 a mile, while the 
highest was $2.573. ae: 

Omitting this one high item, which is 
twice that of the next highest operator, 
the average would be $0,659. Where 
new construction or equipment is charged 
in one year, obviously the mile-rate must 
suffer, and it can be seen that this high 
figure is an improper one. 

Revenues obtained by air transport 
companies from the United States dur- 
ing the last half of 1928 for the carriage 
of mail over the 28 mail routes amounted 
to $5,103,825. 





Permission to Build 
California Line Refused 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on June 21 announced its denial of an 
application filed by the Western Pacific 
Railroad for authority to construct a 
branch line of 3.5 miles in San Joaquin 
County, Calif. (Finance Docket No. 
7027, dated June 14.) 


Right Asked to Abandon 
Trackage in Washington 


The Washington Western Railway has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in Finance Docket No. 7668 for 
a certificate authorizing it t abandon its 
line from Machias to Woodruff Station, 
Wash,, 11.2 miles, on the ground that the 
lumber traffic for which it was built has 
ceased, 
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Public Utilities 


Government Participation in Business 


Explanation Made 
To Trade Commission 


Secretary of Industrial Conser- 
vation Board Outlined 
Underlying Motives. 


Excerpts from transcript of testi- 

mony of W. J. Sylvester, of Chicago, 
secretary and organizer of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conservation Board, 
Inc., on June 13 before the Federal 
Trade Commission in its investiga- 
tion of public utilities, was begun 
in the issue of June 20 and resumed 
June 21. Mr. Sylvester testified 
that the underlying motive of his 
organization, which is supported by 
contributions from utilities and in- 
dustrial and insurance companies, 
is that “the Government should 
abstain from business in which a 
private citizen can engage.” Ex- 
cerpts from transcript of his testi- 
mony conclude, together with ex- 
cerpts from transcript of testimony 
on June 14: 
Q. I quite agree with you. But the 
public thit is to be educated and worked 
on in this respect would not have any 
knowledge that this so-called body, with 
this name that you have selected here. 
was really an organization made up of 
these particular business interests, would 
it? 

A. I think their natural understand- 
ing would be that it was probably main- 
tained ky contributions, the same as a 
chamber of commerce, or Rotary Club, 
or any civic body. They are all main- 
tained by contributions or memberships, 
and I shouid imagine that the conclu- 
sion in their mind would be that this 
was probably maintained in the same 
way. 

» Q. You were not going to tell them 
about it, anyway, were you? A, If 
they wanted to know it, yes. : 

Q. The contributions from the utility 
sources, however, are larger than from 
any other industry that is represented? 
A. That is solely in the set-up of this 
organization, and because I solicited them 
myself. 

Q. Will you tell us, in a general way, 
what the money has been expended for, 
inasmuch as you have not gone on very 
actively with your program” 


A. Last year I spent the greater part | 


of the year going from coast to coast, 
putting men on the advisory board and 
explaining the objects of our organiza- 


tion, and asking them to serve as mem- 
{ 


bers of that advisory board. 

Q. As I understand it, following this 
national conference here in Washington, 
the thing has sort of died out? A. Ab- 
solutely. 

Q. It had naturally died out? A. Yes. 

Q. And you got into conversation with 
Mr. Martin Insull and suggested that 
there might be some way of reviving it? 
A. We simply talked the matter over, 
yes, sir. 

Q. It was following that talk that it 
was revived, was it? A. Yes. 

* Q. And with Mr. Insull’s assistance? 
A. The same as other contributors. 

Q. Didn’t he assist you besides mak- 
ing a contribution? Didn’t he speak to 
his friends and associates in your favor? 
A. He may have spoken to some, 


Refers to Building 
Of Levees by Government 


By Commissioner McCulloch: The 
name of your concern here is the Indus- 
trail Conservation Board. ~That is rather 
a pretentious name. What interests are 
there that could be interested in the sub- 
ject except utilities? A. Practic.lly 
every industry :n the United States. 

Q. I do not believe I can picture the 
Government in any business except the 
utility business ? 

A. N number of the States are build- 
ing and operating their own ~cenent 
mills. The Federal Government is doing 
the dredgin:* and building of levees in 
the Missouri River and its tributaries. 

. That is public business. You do 
not call that private business, do you? 
A. Yes, sir; anything that cuuld be ~ ne 
by the individual should not be done by 
the Government. 

Q. No individual could ever build a 
levee along the Mississippi River, or any 
other river? A. If my memory serve 
me right, in 1910, the Government was 
doing 12 per cent of the dredging and 
levee building. Today ‘hey are doing 
90 per cent. 

Q. That was all done through some 
Government agency? A. It was done 
through private contract. 

By Mr. Healy: Who paid the contrac- 
tors? A. The Government paid the con- 
tractors. 

Q. Then the Government was doing 

it, was it not? A, Certainly, it was Gov- 
ernment funds, but 1. was done, not by 
the Government’s own forces, but let 
by bid. 
* By Commissioner Mcvi*:och: wume 
Government agency, levee district, or 
some State agency always does that? 
A. Yes. 

Q. You do not seem to be very well 
informed about the building of levees? 
A. I am quite well informed on the levees 
as they are today. 

Q. If you think that a levee is built 
by private ownership? 

A. Not by private ownership. I did 
not say that; by private atiact, on 
bids let by the Government. 

Q. The Government does that by con- 
tract? ' 

A. It is not doing it today. It is do- 
ing 90 per cent of the work itself, with 
its own forces. 

. Do ~ou draw any distinction? If 
the Government is y ing; to construct a 
project, what is t:.. difference between 
letting it out to a contractor and doixg 
it under what they call force account, 
by hired help? 

A. My understanding is, from the As- 
sociated General Contractors, that that 
method of procedure along the Missis- 
sippi River absolutely disrupted the labor 
market. Where the Government was 
paying, I think, $5 a day in the begin- 
ning, with a limit of 8 hours a day, they 
disrupted the entire labor market up and 
down the Mississippi River. © 

Q. Your idea is that Government 
should not do anything except under con- 
tract with somebody. 

A. Government work should be let 
by contract, yes, sir, by bid. 

Q. What other industries are there? 
You are talking about industries. What 


cement industry. A number cof the States 
are operating their own cement mills. 
You are making a general attack, 

then, on Government ownership? A. Any 
Government, whether it is a villuge, or 
the State, or the Federal Government. 
It does not make any difference. 

(Witness excused.) 

Adjourned until June 14. 


Counsel for Utility 


Committee Is Recalled 
Josiah T. Newcomb, counsel for the 


sociations, heretofore called as a wit- 
ness, was recalled and testified further 
as follows: 

Further direct examination by 
Healy: 





paper to the witness)? 

A. It is a letter from Mr. George 
Roberts, addressed to me, dated Decem- 
ber 20, 1927. 

Q. Was Mr. Roberts one of the at- 
torneys who signed the brief which was 
introduced before the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee in the Senate when 
Senate resolution 83 was under consid- 


eration? 
A. I think so. The brief is in the 
record. I really don’t recollect, but I 


think so. . 

Q. Prior to the date of this letter, had 
you been in communication with Mr. 
Roberts from time to time on the gen- 
eral subject of the resolution? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. Now, what was the vote in the 
Senate on December 19, to which this 
letter refers? A. I have not the 
faintest idea. 

Q. Was it about that time, Mr. New- 
comb, that the Senate voted to refer 
the resolution to the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee? 

A. I presume so, but if you are ask- 
ing me for my recollection, I have not 
any. But undoubtedly, if you want me 
to guess, I will guess yes. 

Q. Don’t you think that these con- 
gratulations expressed here relate to the 
reference of the resolution to that Com- 
mittee? A. I think that was a very 
courteous, friendly letter. 

Q. I don’t doubt that, but I want to 
find out, if I can 

A. I never asked Mr. Roberts what 
he had in mind, and I don’t quite see— 
undoubtedly the record will show the 
| vote took place in the Senate on a cer- 
tain date. Mr. Roberts wrote me this 
letter. What can I add to that? 


Q. Do you know what group or com- 
pany Mr. Roberts was employed by, Mr. 
Newcomb? 


A. Mr. Roberts is a member of the 
| firm of Winthrop, Stimson, Putnam and 
Roberts. I believe he is also vice presi- 
dent of Bonbright and Company, or was. 
He is frequently consulted by utility 
concerns, and is a member of the law 
committee of the joint committee of all 
national utilities. 

do not know what your position 
is, whether you are willing to say that 
this letter does or does not relate to 
the vote by which the resolution was 
referred to: the Interstate Commerce 
Committee. 

A. Well, Mr. Healy, I do not feel that 
—certain circumstances are a matter of 
record. I have never discussed this with 
Mr. Roberts, and I see no particular rea- 
|son why I should interpret his letter. 

Q. Don’t you know what he means 
when he says “my most hearty congratu- 
lations on the vote in the Senate yester- 
day”? A. He meant to say something 
very friendly and courteous to me, un- 
doubtedly. 

Q. Don’t you know what vote he re- 
ferred to? 


A. I, personally, have not looked it up. 
It is two years old; but I have no doubt 
at all that the record will show that 
there was a vote in the Senate about that 
time, referring the Walsh resolution to 
the Interstate Commerce Committee. 

Q. Have you any doubt that that is 
what this letter relates to? A. He and I 
both thought that was the proper course 
to be pursued. 


Had Many Conferences 


With Mr. Roberts 


Q. Is there any doubt that that is 
what the letter relates to? A. I don’t 
want to be stubborn about it, but what 
is the use in my interpreting that letter? 

Q. The use is this. I want to know 
what the Ictter relates to, You as the 
recipient of the letter, and a man closely 
associated with Mr. Roberts—because he 
was on the law committee, and you were 
in touch with him by telegram and tele- 
phone regarding this matter—A. Yes. 

Q. I don’t want to be guilty of any 
discourtesy, but I think I can be for- 
given if I assume that under those cir- 
cumstances there is a very big chance, 
at least, that you would know exactly 
what this letter referred to. If that is 
an unreasonable position, I wish you 
would tell me why. A. Mr. Roberts and 
I discussed this whole matter a great 
many times. I had had many conferences 
with him in regard to this whole matter. 
He and I both believed that it would be 
advantageous to all interests to have 
that resolution dealt with by the Inter- 
state Commerce Committee, and when 
our mutual inclinations were carried out, 
we were both glad of it, and he writes 
me this letter. That is the way I inter- 
pret the letter. 

Q. If the record shows that on the 
19th of December the resolution was re- 
ferred to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee, would you then be willing to 
infer that the letter relates to that vote? 
A. Oh, yes. 

Q. The next expression he uses is “I 
know how much this was due to your 
personal work and strategy, and I think 
it is a great triumph.” Does that give 
you any aid in identifying the vote and 
the occasion? 

A. No, it does not give me any aid. I 
never had any doubt it was about that 
matter. I do not want, however, to have 
an expression like that seem to indicate 
that it is anyihing more than a courte- 
ous reference to my interest and activity 
in these matters, that is all. 

Q. I am perfectly willing that you 
should say anything in explanation of 
that that you please. I think it is ap- 
parent that Mr. Roberts believed, or at 
least was willi:.g to say, that that refer- 
ence was due very largely to your per- 
sonal work and strategy. A. That is 
grossly exaggerated, if that is what he 
thought. 

Q. His concluding sentence is: “The 
point of it is to tll you how much we up 








other industries are interested in the| here appreciate your share in yesterday’s 
Is there anything more 


# question of public ownership? A, The 
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Exhibits Introduced 
In Utilities meeny 


Efforts to Defeat Proposed Leg- | 
islation Were Made Part | 
Of Record. | 


that you want to say about any part | 
of it? | 

A. Such expressions of courtesy are | 
frequently very much exaggerated, and | 
that letter is certainly an exaggerated | 


| appreciation of very minor services, in | 
Mr. | 
Will you identify this letter, | 
which is now marked 4428 (handing! 


my opinion. | 

Q. I think the letter might well go} 
_ record. You have no objection? 
A. No. 


Letter to Editors Related 
To Senate Resolution 


Q. Did you receive a letter from Mr. | 
P. H. Gadsden, dated March 20th, 1928, 
attaching a letter of the same date,’ 
which he says he is sending to three 
friends of his, the editors of the Jack- 
sonville, Flcrida Times-Union, the Char- 
leston, South Carolina News and Cou- 
rier, and the Asheville, North Carolina 
Citizen; and is No. 4429 a copy of that 
letter (handing paper to the witness) ? 

A. For the purpose of the record, 
I will say yes. I have not any recol- 
lection of it, Mr. Healy, but it was un- 
doubtedly found in my files. 


Q. You identify the copy attached to | 
4429 as a copy of the one which Mr. 
Gadsden sent you, and which he said 
he was sending to these editors? 


A. I reaily think Mr. Gadsden would 
be the proper witness on that. Wouldn’t | 
it be sufficient if I say that I received 
this letter from Mr. Gadsden? I have 
not any doubt at all about that; and 
that this letter was attached to it in 
my files? 

Q. Yes, that is all right. Do you 
know anything more than the bare fact 
that it-came? A. No, sir. I have no 
recollection of it. 

Q. You will agree, I take it, that the 
letter from Mr. Gadsden to the editors 
related to Senate Resolution 46, known 
as the Senator Norris Resolution on 
Muscle Shoals? A. That is the purport 
of this copy. 

Q. And the cony further urges upon 
the editors that if they agree with Mr. 
Gadsden that certain provisions should 
be eliminated from the resolution, they 
can help by treating the subject edito- 
rially in their papers, That is what he 
says in conclusion, is it? A. Yes. That 
is the paragraph in the copy. 

Q. And the ‘provisions he thinks 
should be eliminated are mentioned in 
the letter, are they not? A. Yes, sir, 
in the copy. 

Q. Is 4430, the first page, a copy of 
a letter addressed to you, dated January 
7, 1927, from Mr. O. M. Grimshaw, of 
the firm of Theus Grimshaw and Davis, | 
of Monroe, Louisiana? A. The name 
seems to be “Grisham.” It is a letter 
addressed to me and signed by Mr. Gris- 
ham, dated January 7, 1927. 

Q. Do you know by what utility com- 
pany that firm is employed? _ A. I have 
not the faintest idea. 

Q. Mr. Grisham attaches and sends 
you a copy of a letter which he is send- 
ing to four Congressmen of North Lou- 
isiana, does he not? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Do you know on what he based 
the statement that they will be disposed 
to help to do anything that he asks 
them to? A. I have not the faintest 
idea. I have no recollection of this | 
whole matter in any way, in any shape, 
form, or manner. 

Q. But Mr. Grisham says the letters 
are being sent as “per our conversation 
with Mr. Mitchell, Mr. Couch, and you.” 

A. I think that must be a mistake. 
I don’t remember having had any con- 
ference. I don’t know who this man is, 
and never heard of him. 

Q. There is a Mr. Mitchell, of course, 
who is prominenily identified with the 
“7 industry? A. There is. 





. A Mr. Stanley Mitchell,” of the 
Electric Bond and Share Company? A. 
The president of the Electric Bond and 
Share Company at that time was Sidney 
G. Mitchell. 

. What company was Mr. Couch 
identified with? 

A. I thirk he is a derector of the 
Electric Power and Light Company and 
the president of some subsidiaries of 
the Electric Power and Light Company. 
He lives at Pine Bluff, Arkansas. 

Q. You do not recall any conversa- 
tion between Mr. Mitchell, Mr. Couch, 
and Mr. Grisham that related to this 
subject? 

Of course, I have had many con- 
ferences with Mr. Mitchell and Mr. 
Couch. I cannot remember who this 
gentleman is, and I cannot even remem- 
ber anything about him. I don’t know 
who he was. I have not the faintest 
idea, 

Q. So, the letter recalls nothing to 
you?’ A. It does not. 


Copy Attached Refers 


To Swing-Johnson Bill 


Q. The copies that were sent by Mr. 
Grisham to these Congressmen relate to 
the Swing-Johnson bill, do they not? A. 
The copy attached refers to the Swing- 
Johnson bills, yes, sir. 

Q. And the letter is designed to secure 
the opposition of those men to the Swing- 
Johnson bill, is it not? 

A. The last paragraph of the letter 
says “You will do me and all of us a 
favor by opposing the bill unless the 
Government operation feature is ex- 
tracted from it.” ; 

Q. That answers the question, I think. 
The third sheet of the exhibit is your 
letter of January 12, 1927, addressed to 
Mr. Grisham. That acknowledges his 
letter to you of January 7, does it not. 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And tells him that you remember 
meeting him very well? A. Yes, sir, it 
does. The date of that, however, is Jan- 
uary 12, 1927. 

Q. Yes, but the meeting occurred, and 
Mr. Grisham’s letter took place the pre- 
ceding April? A. I understand that, but 
I call attention to that, that is all. 

Q. Did you do anything as a result of 
this letter and correspondence? 

A. Not at all, except to send him a 
courteous reply, 

Q. Here is an exhibit or paper marked 
4431, a letter from Mr, Quinn of the | 
Electric Bond and Share Company, to! 
you dated February 16, which was turned | 
over by you from your files, J suppose | 
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| Foreign Exchange | 





New York, June 21—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 


In pursuance of the provisions of section | 


522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained 
and hereby certify to you that the buying 
rates in the New York market at noon 
today for cable transfers payable in the 
foreign Currencies are as shown below: 


Atria. GOODING) «2.5 eee Chess 14.0463 
See «=AGRIBE). «noc one eeccse 13.8804 
Bulgaria (lev) as ehh eee 7225 
Czechoslovakia (krone) ......... 2.9569 
Denmark (krone) ............. 26.6338 
England (pound) .............. 484.8125 


Finland (markka) ............-. 
3.9102 
23.8500 
1.2918 
17.4265 


France (franc) ...... 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 


OE SOEOS oc ibe sev rbeawege 63.2310 
| Netherlands (guilder) .......... 40.1671 
Norway (krone) ................ 26.6408 
Poland (sloty) .......ccesseses. 11.1805 
Portugal (escudo) ..........6. 4.4760 





Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 

Hong Kong (dollar) 


oo ONS OCH ET ee ee ‘aca 
26.7950 


96 








China Golang. tael) ...iccccccee 

China (Mex. dollar) ........... 

Chima Geuan Gollar) ...6..ces0.. 41.5416 
Me “CRURCe) ...... 25 ..cceces ene’ 36.0418 | 
EE YON): ook. cc ce de weseaes 43.9236 
Singapore (dollar) ..........e.8-- 55.8750 
Comean. (Goliar) .....cctesieccce 99.1677 
SDD v5 8 sins 2e Case neees 99.9422 


47.8375 
95.3528 
11.8609 
12.0380 
96.3723 
96.3900 
52,5000 


Mexico (peso) .. 
Argentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) 
Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 
Bar Silver 











Earnings 
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The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on June 21 made public a report and 
order in Finance Docket No. 7546 au- 
thorizing the Norfolk & Western Rail- 
| way to acquire and operate the terminal 
| properties owned by the city of Norfolk, 
| Va., at Sewalls Point, Va. The full text 
of the report by Divisoin 4, dated June 


9 | 12, follows: 


The Norfolk & Western Raiilway Com- 
| pany, @ carrier by railroad subject to the 
| interstate commerce act, on April 8, 1929, 
| filed an application under paragraph 
| (18) of section 1 of the act for a cer- 
| tificate that the present and future pub- 
| lic convenience and necessity require 
| the acquisition and operation by it of the 
| terminal properties owned by the city of 
| Norfolk, Va., located at Sewalls Point, 





0 | Norfolk County, Va. No representations 


have been made by the State authorities 
and no objection to the granting of the 


<° application has been presented to us. 


Several years ago the city of Norfolk 
constructed on Hampton Roads at Se- 
|walls Point new and modern facilities 
|for the storage and transfer of freight 
| between vessels and railroad cars. The 
property consists of about 300 acres of 
| land, a modern grain elevator with serv- 
ice tracks and concrete bulkheads for 
the loading of grain into vessels, two 
merchandise piers, also of concrete, here- 
inafter called the Municipal Piers, with 
service tracks and bulkheads, for the 
| storage and transfer of freight. There 
are 19 tracks upon and adjacent to the 
— facilities with an aggregate 
length of 38,593 feet. 


you can identify it as what I say it is, | 


can’t you? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The letter encloses a certain reso- 
it not, which had _ been 
adopted by the Merchants Association of 
New York in opposition to the Swing- 
Johnson Bill. A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Mr. ‘Quinn is the publicity man of 
the Electric Bond and Share Company, 
isn’t he? A. He is connected with the 
Electric Bond and Share Company. 

Q. He sends that resolution to you 
without any suggestion as to how it was 
adopted, but for such further use as 
you might be able to make of it. Can 
you tell me whether any use was made 
of it? A. None whatever. 

Q. It was not turned over to Major 
Richardson or anybody to become the 
subject of a publicity release? 

A. No, sir. Major Richardson is con- 
nected with the New York office of the 


joint committee, and this was probably | 


sent to me for my information. 

Q. Did you or anybody in the Electric 
Bond and Share Company, so far as you 
know, have anything to do with the adop- 
tion of this resolution by the Merchants 
Association of New York? A. I certainly 
had not, and I have no information about 
the Electric Bond and Share Company. 


Served as Counsel 
For Bond and Share Firm 


Q. By the way, you were Washington 
counsel for the Electric Bond and Share 
Company, were you not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Immediately preseding your con- 
nection with the joint committee? A. I 


| was, yes, sir. 


Q. Did they maintain an office here? 
A. No. 


Q. Did they reimburse you for the ex- 
pense of maintaining an office? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. Would you mind telling me over 
what period of time? I presume it ended 
when the Joint Committee was revived? 
A. Yes, it did. 

Q. And that was revived— 
terposing), June 1, 1927. 

Q. How long before that? 

A. A good many years, Mr. Healy. The 
relation changed from time to time. 

Q. All right. That is plenty good 
enough. I am showing you 4432, some 
other papers taken from your file. The 
first page consists of a copy of a letter 
which we understand you wrote to Mr. 
Thomas W. Martin of the Southeastern 
Power & Light Company. A. Yes, sir. 

Q. By the way, do you know anything 
about the connection of the Southeastern 
Light & Power Company with the Ala- 
bama Power Company? A. No, I do 
not in any manner that I could testify 
about it; no, sir. 

Q. You know that. Mr. Thomas W. 
Martin, whom you addressed here as 
president of the Southeastern Power & 
Light Company, is an official of the Ala- 
bama Power Company, do you not? A. 
In my mind I identify Mr. Martin with 
both companies. 

Q. And the second sheet is a copy of 
a letter you wrote to Mr. Switzer, the 
Secretary of the Southeastern Appala- 
chian Power Conference, dated Septem- 
ber 28, 1927? A. Yes. 

Q. And Mr. Switzer’s reply is attached, 
dated September 30, 1927? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. It relates to the speech which you 
were going to make before the Appala- 
chian Power Conference, does it not? A. 
It does, 


Q. And Mr. Switzer speaks about a 
publicity agent which he says the con- 
ference has. A. Yes, sir. 

Q. 4433 is a copy of a letter said to 
have been written by you to Mr, Martin 
J. Insull, under date of March 6, 1928, 
and attached is a copy of Mr. Insull’s 
reply, dated March 8, 1928. Will you 
identify those papers as being what I 
say they are? A. Yes, sir. That is a 
correct copy, and that is the original 
letter, 


Q. Under date of March 6, 1928, you 
gave Mr. Martin J. Insull a report of a 
speech by Senator Glass, delivered in 
the Senate on the Walsh Resolution, as 
the speech was reported in a Washing 
paper, is that true? A. Yes, sir, 

. And you point out the possibility 
that Senator Glass will get an erroneous 
impression of the facts? A. May I add 
also that I enclosed also the speech from 
the Congressional Record? 

Q. The speech that the Senator made? 
A. It says so here. 

Yes. And from that you say that 
if Senator Glass gets his information 
from Senator Norris and Senator How- 
ell, he will undoubtedly end up with a 
totally erroneous impression of the facts 
involved in the Muscle Shoals and other 
problems, and you say you think that 
would be very unfortunate? I have cor- 
rectly statea that, haven’t I? A. Yes, 


A. (In- 


sir. } 
Q. And then Mr. Insull tells you un- 


der date of the 8th of March that he is 
sending your letter and the enclosure 





| Properties Are Operated 
|By Terminal Corporation 


| These facilities cost the city approxi- 
|mately $5,461,000, represented by issues 
of bonds to that amount now outstanding, 
less the accumulated sinking fund in the 
hands of the trustees of that fund, 
amounting to $625,031.92. These prop- 
erties are now being operated by the 
Norfolk Tidewater Terminals, Incorpo- 
rated, under lease expiring September 
1, 1930, but which may be terminated on 
six months’ notice. That company also 
operates a terminal property adjacent to 


the United States and hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the Army Base Piers. 


The properties to be acquired are 
served directly by the line of the Nor- 
|folk & Portsmouth Belt Line Railroad 
|Company, which in turn connects with 
|the Virginian Railway, over which it op- 
}erates under trackage rights to connec- 
tions with other carriers, including the 
applicant. The Norfolk & Portsmouth 
Belt Line’s annual report to us for the 
year 1928 shows that it is jointly owned 
by the following railroad companies: 
New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk, Sea- 
board Air Line, 
Norfolk Southern, Atlantic Coast Line, 





Southern, Chesapeake & Ohio, and Vir-| 


ginian. 

The applicant operates lines of rail- 
road extending from Cincinnati and Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, on the west, to tidewater 
at Norfolk, on the east, together with 
a number of branch lines.. Its connec- 
tions with other carriers form routes 
for the through movement of freight be- 
tween Norfolk and all important points 
in the United States. Norfolk is the 
only port on the Atlantic seaboard 
reached by applicant’s rails. , 


Statistics on Revenues 
Of Terminals Reviewed 


Statistics submitted showing past 
business and net revenues of the city’s 
terminals and estimated future results 
of operations thereof by the applicant 
may be summarized as follows: 

Municipal and Army base piers (com- 
bined, tons, A; municipal “piers, tons, B: 


Traffic handled. A B 
SE. bs coe ee eee cs 452,619 110,699 
Ma sc nuit gtwelene . 527,835 93,769 
1928.... 653,233 140,769 

Net revenues, 
ie te. cae $162,557.43 $54,185.81 
Res 161,361.40 53,787.13 
SG « 45's0 seh daa kas 215,893.19 71,964.39 


“Under present arrangement Norfolk re- 
ceives one-third of net revenues from com- 
bined operations. 


“Estimated traffic after acquisition, mu- 


nicipal and Army base piers combined, 
tons, A; festimated revenues, municipal 
piers, B: 

E A B 
TEE MUOOEP. ..  canksieece 815,000 $99,300 
Second year ......000.+: 978,000 124,000 
RO (AD ns cannons boc 1,173,600 155,000 
Fourth ME clara cats 1,408,820 193,750 
Peres DORE onc ccveccdsee 1,700,000 250,000 





"Definite conclusion as to continued com- 
bined operation not yet reached. Under 
severed operation it is estimated the mu- 
nicipal piers will handle one-half of esti- 
mated combined traffic. tNet revenues from 
combined operations not estimated. 


The results of operation of the ele- 
vator and estimated business after ac- 
quisition by applicant are shown below: 


Wheat Net 

(bushels), revenues. 
NB A fa ie lyin dads e skp 1,130,992 $3,190.18 
Re 2,414,440 10,765.36 
Se aonb ai keene 4,459,932 24,680.36 

After acquisition 
(estimated). 

Divet POOe 65 iia 7,750,000 55,000.00 
Second MOORS os sia docs 8,912,500 66,000.00 
Third. Year .<..2.0.. 10,250,000 79,000.00 
Fourth year ........ 11,800,000 95,500.00 
Fifth year .. . 15,000,000 120,000.00 


Applicant Expects 
Expansion of Traffic 

In connection with the above estimates 
the applicant states that because of the 


past method of combined operation of 
the municipal and the Army base piers 








to the President of the National Elec- 
tric Power Company, who looks after the 
Virginia business, and Mr. Insull trusts 
that he may be able to find contacts 
who will give Senator Glass a more cor- 
rect view of the situation. Do you know 


whether those contacts were found? | 


A. I know nothing more about it. My 
connection with the matter ceased at 
that point. 

Q. Is it in your opinion correct to 
interpret this letter as meaning simply 
that Mr. Reed, the President of the Na- 
tional Electric Power Company, was-go- 
ing to find people who would go to Sen- 
ator Glass and try to correct his views 
on the subject mentioned? 

I would interpret that letter, if 
you will wish me to do so, I will be 


| [Continued on Page 10, Column 2.) 


the terminals owned by the city of Nor-} 
folk, known as the Army Base, owned by | 


Norfolk & Western, | 











| 
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jand operation by the applicant. 


| United States the use of these proper- | 
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Norfolk & Western Railway Authorized 


To Acquire Port Terminal Facilities 


Acquisition of Properties Owned by City of Norfolk Is 
Expected to Aid in Expanding Traffic. | 


| 
tonnages which have moved in the past} 
over the municipal piers are not alone| 
a reliable indication of the volume which | 
may be expected in the future under sev-| 
ered operation; that the value to it of| 
the properties to be acquired is not solely | 
in their potential earning capacity for} 
traffic moving over them but largely in| 
the development and attracting of traf- 


|fic for movement over its rails upon} 


which traffic it will receive line-haul and | 
commensurate revenues therefor; that | 
heretofore the operation of these facili- | 
ties has been independent of any cartier | 
serving the Hampton Roads port, and be- | 
cause most of the carriers reaching this | 
port had their own terminals there has | 
not been any direct incentive for any) 
carrier to develop business for the mu- | 
nicipal facilities; that such acquisition | 
will be of substantial advancage to it in 
developing traffic by ‘its soliciting forces 
throughout the producing sections of the | 
country; and that with the growth of | 
the import and export business of the | 
ties and their value to the applicant will | 
increase. | 

The applicant expects to acquire cer- | 
tain lands adjacent to the terminal and 
to make them available for industries 
desiring to erect plants, thereby creating 
another possible source of revenue. The | 
terminal properties are now available, | 
under tariff provisions, for traffic mov- | 
ing in connection with other carriers | 
reaching Norfolk, and it is not contem- | 
plated that these arrangements will be 
changed. | 


Under the terms of a proposed lease | 
expiring May 1, 1952, prowision is made | 
for conveyance of the terminal prop- | 
erties to the applicant, in fee, by the | 
city of Norfolk, at the end of the term | 
in consideration of the payment of rent | 
equal to the carrying charges and sink- | 
ing fund requirements during the lease, | 
and the payment to the city at the end} 
of the lease of the amount in the sink- | 
ing fund at the time the lease is exe- 
cuted by the parties after our approval | 
of the proposed transaction. 


Payments to Be Made 
By Carrier Are Listed 


The payments to be made by the ap- 
plicant are as follows: | 

(a) Semiannually three days before 
November 1 and May 1 in each year from 
November 1, 1929, to May 1, 1952, in-| 
clusive, the sum of $122,500, being six | 
months’ interest on $4,900,000 of out- 
standing 5 per cent bonds of the city; | 
(b) annually three days before May 1) 
in each year from May 1, 1929, to May 
1, 1951, inclusive, $91,920.86, being the 
sinking fund requirement on the ‘above 
5 per cent bond issue; (c) three days 
before October 1, 1929, $14,025, being 
five months’ interest on $561,000 of out- 
standing 6 per cent bonds of the city; 
and semiannually thereafter three days 
before April 1 and October 1 in each 
year from April 1, 1930, to October 1, 
1950, inclusive, the sum éf $16,830, be- 
ing six months’ interest on said 6 per 
cent bonds; (d) annually three days be- 
fore October 1 in each year from Oc- 
tober 1, 1929, to October 1, 1950, in- 
clusive, $10,022.83; being the sinking 
fund requirement on the 6 per cent bond 
issue; (e) annually on May 1 in each 
year from May 1, 1930, to May 1, 1952, 
inclusive, $25,001.28, being 4 per cent 
interest on the amount accumulated in 
the sinking fund, to wit, $625,031.92; and 
(f) at the end of the lease the sum of 
$625,031.92. 

Rental for the first year shall run 
from the date of our order herein. The 
applicant further agrees to maintain, 
etc., the structures, to keep them in- 
sured, and to indemnify and save harm- 
less the lessor against any losses, etc., 
that may arise under the applicant’s op- 
eration of the properties. 

The applicant may subjec: any of the 
unimproved real estate, and may, under 
certain conditions, sell any of it not 
needed for the operation of the grain 
elevator, piers, track facilities, and 
wharves and the lessor agrees to join 
in any instruments necessary to carry 
out such subletting or sale. In case of 
sale one-half of the purchase price is to 
be the property of the applicant and the 
other half is to be deposited in a national 
bank in Norfolk for the security of the 
lessor during the term of the lease and 
to be paid to the applicant at the expira- 
tion thereof if it has performed all of 
the covenants of the lease. 


The city agrees not to assess or collect 
taxes upon the leased property or any 
improvements now on it, but the appli- 
cant is to pay taxes on improvements 
made during the term of the lease. The 
city agrees to give six months’ notice 
of the termination of its present lease 
to the Norfolk Tidewater Terminals, In- 
corporated. 


No Security Issues 
Planned by Railway 


The applicant proposes to pay for the 
properties to be acquired out of funds 
in its treasury or from the earnings of 
the operation of such acquired property, 
and states that no securities will be is- 
sued therefor. 

In its application the Norfolk & West- | 
ern contends that the properties pro- 
posed to be adquired and operated by 
it do not constitute a line of railroad, 
the acquisition or operation of which 
is prohibited until authorized by our) 
certificate under paragraph (18) of sec- 
tion 1, but on the contrary consist of 
land, wharves or piers, grain elevator, 





appurtenant tracks, etc., and constitute | 


only an enlargement or expansion of its 
terminal facilities which may be under- 
taken without such certificate. 


It states that the application is filed | 
to secure a determination of the ques- | 


tion whether our certificate is neces- 





U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


June 19. 
Made Public June 21, 1929. 











Receipts. 
Customs receipts ...... $1,839,949.59 
Internal-revenue receipts: . 
Income tax .....:... 77,885,421.96 
Miscellaneous internal 
revenue ....... oadue 1,557,296.95 
Miscellaneous receipts . 399,465.49 
Total ordinary receipts $81,682,133.99 
Public debt receipts ... 803,900.00 
Balance previous day... 352,157,644.29 
DOr: ; Sours 434,643.678.28 
Expenditures. 
General expenditures ..  $3,970,399.81 
Interest on public debt. 6,590,022.43 
Refunds of receipts .... 439,226.60 
Panama Canal ° 22,661.03 
Operations in special ac- 
4 OE aa 821,822.23 
Adjusted service certifi- 
Cite TONd . Fos ceecoy 59,226.03 
Civil-service retirement 
TORE oS. orev tas Oe 67,732.58 
Investment of trust 
TUM 253) .cxckord eee 135,609.66 
Total ordinary 
expenditures ...... $10,327,590.75 
Other public debt ex- 
penditures: os sices vce 59,182,282.50 
Balance today .......«. 365,133,805.03 
TOU | sa sasicd awe $434,643,678.28 
The accumulative figures, together 


with the comparative analys’s of redeipts 
and expenditures for the month and for 
the year, are published each Monday. 


J. C. Roop Is Selected 
As Director of Budget 


President Hoover, it was announced 
officially at the White House on June 
21, has selected James C. Roop, of Ne- 
braska, to be Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, succeeding General Her- 
bert M. Lord, resigned. 

Mr. Roop, it was said at the White 
House, was Assistant Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget in the first. years 
following its creation when General 
Charles G. Dawes, now Ambassador to 
Great Britain, was at the head of the 
Bureau. Mr. Roop is a graduate of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

He served as a lieutenant and lieu- 
tenant colongl in the World War. After 
the war he went into private business, 

Mr. Roop who is now in Santo Do- 
mingo, will be in Washington in another 
month to take up his new duties. The 
President feels, it was said, that in ac- 
cepting the post, Mr. Roop is making a 
very great personal sacrifice. 


Boulder Canyon Project 
To Be Started on June 24 


[Continued from Page 1.1 ; 
been withdrawn from entry and will not 
be available for settlement until the dam 
is completed and water can be furnished 
for irrigation purposes. The lands when 
restored are to be subject to entry under 
the reclamation law, and preference right 
of entry is to be given to former service 
men. 

As before mentioned, the construction 
of the dam will require approximately 
seven years, so that it will be a number 
of years before irrigation water will be 
available and the land to be irrigated 
opened to settlement and development. 
There are no irrigable lands in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the dam, such lands 
as are susceptible of irrigation under 
this project being mainly in the vicinity 
of Parker, Ariz., in the areas tributary 
to the Yuma project in Arizona, the Palo 
Verde or Blythe project, California, and 
lands in the Imperial and Coachella Val- 
leys of California. 

As a preliminary to the dam construc- 
tion it will be necessary to build a con- 
struction railroad about 30 miles long, to 
connect the main line at or near. Las 
Vegas, Nev., with the dam site. It will 
also be necessary to provide electric 
power for use during the construction 
period. 

Following the present policy oz the De- 
partment of the Interior, it is expected 
that all construction will be done by 
contract, but no decision has been reached 
in regard to this. If contracted, by far 
the larger number of men engaged on 
this work will be employed directly by 
the construction contractors, including 
practically all those in positions such as 
laborer, helper, cook, steward, skilled 
mechanic, storehouseman, timekeeper, 
costkeeper, truck driver, foreman, con- 
struction superintendent, etc. 

If done by contract, the contractors, 
and not the United States, will purchase 
and furnish all construction equipment 
required on this work. 

Materials required—such as cement, 


steel, etec—and permanent operating 
equipment—such as pipe, outlet gates, 
valves, ete.—will be purchased by the: 
United States, but only after appropri- 
ate advertisement. 
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Middle West 
Utilities Company 


Notice of “Dividend 
on Preferred Stock 


| The Board of Directors of Middle 





sary, and if we determine that it is, 
request for such certificate is made. We 
are of the opinion that we have juris- 
diction. 


Upon the facts presented we find that | 


the present and future public conven- 


tion and operation by the applicant of 
the terminal properties owned by the 
city of Norfolk, ‘/Va., and located at 
Sewalls Point, Norfolk County, Va. In 
the application and in the return to our 
questionnaire it is stated that after ac- 
quisition, as described, the properties 
will be operated by or for the benefit 
of the applicant as a temminal. O 
certificate will be limited to acquisition 


ience and necessity require the acquisi- | Cents ($1.50) upon each share of 


o'clock P. M., June 29, 1929. 


| 


| EUSTACE. J. KNIGHT, 


Our | 


| 


West Utilities Company has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 
| ‘Two Dollars ($2.00) upon each 
share of the quate 

Stock, having a par value of $100 
a share, and One Dollar and Fifty 


the outstanding $6 Cumulative 
Non Par Preferred Stock, parts 
July 15, 1929, to the holders of 
such Preferred Stock respectively, 
of record on the Company's boo 

at the close of business at 100 





lumber (except from lumber), reinforcing: 
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Taxation 


Right Held to Accrue 
~ To Buy NewStock 
On Date of Record 


Time of New Issue Deter- 
mined Not to Be Factor 
In Change of Value 
Of Securities. 


BurREAU oF INTERNAL REVENUE. IN- 

COME TAX 2474. 

The question involved here was the| 
time for apportionment of the difference | 
in stock values occasioned by the issuing 
of warrants evidencing a right to buy 
additional stock of a corporation. The 
corporation issued the warrants for 
rights on May 1, 1928, to stockholders | 
of record on April 14, 1928. | 

The stock was sold “ex-rights” on} 
stock exchanges on April 27, 1928, but| 
the Income Tax Unit, Bureau of Inter-| 
nal Revenue, holds that April 14 was 
the date to be used in apportioning the | 
difference, because it was on that date 
that such rights accrued to the stock-| 
‘tholders of record. 

Right From Date of Record. 


The full text of the opinion follows: | 

Advice is requested as to the date! 
when rights to subscribe to stock are) 
to be considered as issued under article 
58 of Regulations 74, which article pro-| 
vides that where a corporation issues to 
its stockholders rights to subscribe to/ 
its stock and the stockholder sells his 
rights to subscribe, the cost or other 
basis of the stock in respect of which 
the rights are issued shall be appor- 
tioned between the rights and the stock) 
jin proportion to the respective values 
thereof at the time the rights are issued, 
and the basis for determining gain or| 
loss from the sale of a right on one 
hand or a share of stock on the other} 
will be the quotient of the cost of 
other basis assigned to the rights or} 
the stock, divided, as the case may be, | 
by the number of rights issued or by| 
the number of shares held. 


It appears that under the 1928 stock | 
allotment of the M Company warrants | 
evidencing the stockholders’ right to sub- 
scribe for additional shares were dated | 
May 1, 1928, and were mailed on that 
date to stockholders of record on April 
14, 1928. The stock of the M Company, | 
however, sold “ex-rights” on the N Stock 
Exchange beginning April 27, 1928. 

Resolution Providing for Reissue. 

It further appears that the resolution 
under which the stock rights accrued to 
the stockholders was passed by the 
board of directors of the M Company 
on March 28, 1928. The resolution, so} 
far as pertinent, reads: 

Resolved that stockholders registered on | 
the books of the company at the close of | 
business on April 14, 1928, shall have the 
privilege of subscribing to the extent of 
— per cent of their then respective hold- 
ings, at par, on or before the » 1928, 
to an amount not exceeding shares 
of the capital stock of the company * * *. 
_. With respect to the question whether 
April 14, April 27, or May 1, 1928, should 
be used for making the apportionment 
required by article 58, of Regulations 74, 
it is held that April 14, 1928, is the date 
which should be used, it being the stock- 
holders of record on that date to whom 
the stock rights were issued by the M 
Company. 

Time of Accrued Rights. 

The reasons for selecting that date are 
stated by the Bureau in General Coun- 
sel’s Memorandum 1394 as follows: 

The date when such a separation of cap- 
ital interest resulting in a cost attributable 
to the stock right occurs is the date when 
the stock right comes into existence sep- 
arate and distinct from the shares of stock 
with respect to which it is issued, which 
in turn is the date the rights accrue to 
shareholders of record. Until that date 
the sale of a share of stock carries with it 
any right in connection therewith, and 
there is no diminution in the value of the 
shares. 

On that date, however, the rights accrue 
to and vest in shareholders of record, a 
portion of the capital interest is separated 
from the shares and vests in the share- 
holders individually * * *. It is on that 
date that there first arises a cost of the 
right, thereby constituting a basis for de- 
termining gain or loss resulting from the 
sale of such right. The portion of article 
39 (of Regulations 69 or article 58 of Reg- 
ulations 74) referred to lays down the rule 
for determining such cost or basis and re- 
lates to the date when such cost arises. 

The date on which stock rights accrue 
to stockholders within the meaning of 
General Counsel’s Memorandum 1394, 
supra, is, so far as a general rule may 
be laid down, the date which determines 
the stockholders who are entitled to the 
rights—in the instant case, April 14, 
1928. It was the stockholders who were 
the owners of record of the stock of the 
M Company on that date who were en- 
titled to the stock rights. 


The fact that the warrants evidencing | 


the stockholders’ right to subscribe for 
additional shares were not dated or 
mailed until May 1, 1928, is immaterial, 
since the determining date is that upon 
which “the rights are issued” and not 
the date upon which the warrants evi- 
dencing the rights are sent to the stock- 
holders. 

In General Counsel’s Memorandum 
1394, supra, it appears that immediately 
after the stock rights accured to the 
stockholders the share of stock them- 
selves sold “ex-rights;” but that was an 
incidental and not a controlling factor. 
Accordingly, in the instant case it is re- 
garded as immaterial that the stock of 
the M Company did not sell “ex-rights” 
on the N Stock Exchange until April 
27, 1928. 


Delegates Designated 
To Road Congresses 


Daniel J. Reagan, acting commercial 
attache in Paris, has been designated 
a delegate to the International Road 
Congresses to be held in Paris June 22. 
An announcement by the Department of 
State follows in full text: 

In view of H. C. McLean’s transfer 
from Paris as commercial attache in 
Paris, his place as a member’ of the 
group to represent the United States at 
the meeting of the Permanent Commis- 
sion of International Road Congresses 
on June 22 has been taken by Daniel 
J. Regan, acting comercial attache. 

H. R. Buckley, automotive trade com- 
missioner, will, with Roy D. Chapin, of 
the National Chamber of Commerce, be 
the other member of the group. 

William B. Mayo, chief engineer of the 
Ford Motor Company, has been desig- 
nated by the President as an additional 
delegate on the part of the United States 
Government to the World Engineering 
Congress to be held in Tokyo during 


October, 1929, | 


| Hartford, Conn. 


| follows: 
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Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 


Library-Index and File Cards 


NCOME: 


chased with that portion of the total 


enue. 
22, 1929. 


JNCOME: Gross Income, Defined: 


apportionment, required by article 58 


(Volume IV). June 22, 1929. 


Internal Revenue. 


Refunds and Credits 


Of Taxes Announced 


Overassessments Are Reveal- 
ed in Favor of Four 
Taxpayers. 


Refunds, credits or abatements of 
taxes have just been announced by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue in the fol- 
lowing cases: 

Hartford Fire Insurance Company, 
An overassessment of 
income tax in favor of the taxpayer 
is determined as follows: 1922, $22,- 
669.91. 

A hearing was held November 2, 1928. 
The entire overassessment is caused by 
the allowance of a credit against the 


| total tax liability for taxes paid during 


the taxable year to foreign countries 
in accordance with the provisions of 
section 238 of the revénue act of 1921; 


| Appeal of United States Fidelity and | 
|Guaranty Company, 5 B. T. A. 23. The 


foregoing adjustment is made in ac- 


| cordance with a stipulation approved by 


the United States Board of Tax Appeals 

in the instant case, Docket No. 28221. 
Dr. John Lundie, New York, N. Y. 

An overassessment of income tax in 

1919, $31,949.83. 

A hearing was held January 26, 1929. 


in a prior audit representing a profit 
on an exchange of assets and as a re- 
sult of which a jeopardy assessment of 
a deficiency in tax was made under the 
provisions of section 274 (d), revenue 
act of 1924, since after a thorough field 


taxable profit was realized from the 
transaction. Section 202 (b), revenue 
act of 1918; article 1563, Regulations 
45. George H. Wheary v. Commissioner, 
5 B. T. A. 829; Tsivoglou v. United 
States (27 Fed. (2d) 564) (affirmed by 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
First Circuit, April 1, 1929). The ad- 
justment is in accordance with a stipula- 
tion approved by the United States 
Board of Tax Appeals in the instant 
case, Docket Mo. 28474. 
Excess of Net Loss. 

Edison Electric Appliance Company, 
Inc., Chicago, Ill. An overassessment of 
income tax in favor of the abeve-men- 
tioned taxpayer is determined as fol- 
lows: 1923, $133,227.35. 

A hearing was held April 11, 1929. 
The entire overassessment is caused by 
allowing as a deduction in computing 
net income for 1923 the amount by which 
the net loss sustained by this taxpayer 
for the year 1921 exceeds the net income 
for the year 1922. The allowance which 
was claimed after the return was filed is 
| made under the provisions of section 204 
of the revenue act of 1921. National 
Radio Piano Manufacturing Company v. 
Commissioner, 11 B. T. A. 46. 

Estate of Elmina A. Runyon, Cali- 
fornia Trust & Savings Bank, et al., ex- 
ecutors, Sacramento, Calif. An overas- 
sessment of estate tax in favor of the 
taxpayer is determined in the amount 
of $45,288.22, 

A hearing was held May 2, 1929. The 
| overassessment is due to the allowance 
of a credit for inheritance taxes paid 
on behalf of the estate to the State of 
California and to the allowance of addi- 
tional deductions for executors’ commis- 
sions and attorneys’ fees allowed by the 
| probate court and paid subsequent to the 
| filing of the estate-tax return. Sections 
| 301 (b) and 303 (a)(1), revenue act of 
| 1926; article 9 (a) and articles 33 and 
|34, Regulatiops 70. Abated, $44,995.02; 
|refunded, $298.20. 

In re: RhodeIsland Hospital Trust Com- 
pany, Executor, Estate of Lyra B. Nick- 
erson, Providence, R. I. An overassess- 
ment of income tax in favor of the estate 
is determined as follows: 1917, $386,- 
627.95. 

A hearing was held December 7, 1928. 
| The above overassessment represents a 
| deficiency in tax assessed but not col- 
lected within the statutdry period pro- 
| vided therefor. New York and Albany 
Ligtherage Company v. Bowers (273 U.S. 
346) (Treasury Decision 4009, C. B. 
VI-1, 268.) 

The foregoing adjustment is in accord- 
ance with a stipulation approved by the 
United States Board of Tax Appeals in 
instant case, Docket No. 7877. 











|Power of Lightning Flash 
Is Computed in Kilowatts 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
| kilowatt-hour, an expenditure 
cents, not an extravagant sum. 

One naturally wonders at the source 
of the power given off by lightning. The 
bureau explains that a likely theory is 
|found in the upward currents of air which 
}exist in all thunder storms, These cur- 
|rents meet the descending drops of rain, 
| breaking up the large drops into smaller 
ones carrying an electrical charge. 

A rough quantitative analysis shows 
that the order of magnitude of the elee- 
tric charges produced by the breaking 
|of a drop of water is sufficient to ac- 
count for the electrical effects observed 
in the most violent thunder storms, 


of 0.04 


Gross Income, Defined: Proceeds of Life Insurance: 

Revenue Acts of 1926 and 1928.—Combined life insurance and annuity 
contracts referred to as life annuities with death benefits, and participating 
life income policies with principal payable at death, should be treated, in 
part, as annuity contracts, within the meaning of section 213 (b)2 of the 
revenue act of 1926 and section 22(b)2 of the revenue act of 1928, pur- 


can be fairly allocated to the annuity feature—Bureau of Internal Rev- 
(G. C. M. 6395).—Yearly Index Page 974, Col. 3 (Volume IV). 


Sale of Stock and Stock Rights: 

enue Act of 1928.—Where warrants, issued by a corporation and evi- 
dencing the steckholder’s rights to subscribe for additional stock, were 
dated May 1, 1928, and mailed on that date to stockholders of record on 
April 14, 1928, and the stock of the corporation was sold “ex-rights” on a 
stock exchange beginning April 27, 1928, held: 


being on that date that such rights accrued to the stockholders of record.— 
Bureau of Internal Revenue.—(I. T. 2474).—Yearly Index Page 974, Col. 1 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


favor of the taxpayer is determined as | 


The entire overassessment is caused | 
by the elimination of an amount erro- | 
neously added to the reported income | 


investigation it is determined that no} 


usually employed in libraries, 


approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


Pensions: 


premium or consideration paid which 


June 


Rev- 


The date for making the 
of regulations 74, is April 14, 1928, it 





Tax on Insurance | 
Payments Explained 


Dual Type of Policy Held to) 
Call for Division of 


Levy. 


| BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. GEN- 
ERAL COUNSEL’S MEMORANDUM 6395. 


The General Counsel, Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, has given an opinion 
that combined annuity and life insurance 
contracts are to be treated as annuity 
contracts in part only; and that there 
should be an allocation to the annuity 
feature of only that part of the premium 
which can be considered as purchased. 
The same ruling was made with respect 
to the so-called “participating life in- 
come policy with principal payable at 
| death.” 
| The full text of the memorandum opin- 
| ion follows: 

An opinion is requested as to whether 
| certain contracts referred to as the “Life 
|annuity with death benefit” contract is- | 
| sued by the M Life Insurance Company 
| and the “Participating life income policy 
| with principal sum payable at death” is- 
|sued by the O Life Insurance Company 
|are annunity contracts within the mean- 





jing of section 213(b)2 of the revenue | 
|act of 1926 and section 22(b)2 of the| 
| revenue act of 1928. 
Provisions of Contract. 

The contract issued by the M Life In- 
| surance Company provides, so far as 
| material to the present discussion, as fol- 
| lows: 

Annuity payments.—This company hereby | 
binds itself to pay to A (herein called the 
annuitant) the sum of $350 on the Ist day 
of December, 1928, if the said annuitant be 
then alive and a like yearly payment on 
the Ist day of December in each year there- 
after, during the subsequent lifetime of the 
said annuitant. 

Death benefit—The company further 
agrees that on receipt at its office in the 
city of —— of due proof of the death of 
the said annuitant, it will pay to B (herein 
called the beneficiary) or in the event of 
her death, to the executors, administrators 
or assigns of the annuitant the sum of ten 
thousand ($10,000) dollars (herein called 
the death benefit) together with a propor- 
tionate part of the annuity payment for the 
fractional period between the date on which 
the last annuity payment becomes due and 
the date of the death of the annuitant; 
provided, however, that the amount payable | 
at the death of the annuitant shall not be| 
less than the premium hereinafter set forth | 
| after deducting therefrom the total annuity | 
payments received by the annuitant. 

Participation in profits.—All annuity pay- 
ments, including the proportionate payment 
on the deat) of the annuitant, shall be in- 
creased by such dividends as may be al- 
lotted by the company out of its surplus 
interest earnings. 

This policy is issued in consideration of | 
the payment of the sum of ten thousand | 
five hundred ($10,500) dollars (herein called 
the premium), the receipt of which is 
hereby acknowledged. 

Surrender Value Fixed. 

Cash value.—This policy may be surren- 
dered to the company at any time, provided 
there is no legal restriction to the con- 
trary, for a sum equal to the amount of 
the death benefit as set forth on the first 
page hereof. The company shall have the 
right to defer the payment of any sur- 
render value of this policy for a period not 
exceeding 90 days from the date of the ap- 
plication therefor. . 

The provisions of the contract issued 
by the O Life Insurance Co. are substan- 
tially identical. | 

The contention has been made that the 
contracts in question are annuity con- 


| 











not allocated in part to the annuity fea- 
ture and in part to the death benefit; 
and that, therefore, the total premium | 
or consideration paid is to be returned 
exempt from taxation before any of the 
annuity payments are to be treated as 
gross income. This contention is not 
sound. The contracts uniformly provide 
for the payment to the annuitant of a 
stated sum annually, and also for the 
payment of a specified amount to a 
named beneficiary upon proof of death of 
the annuitant. It is obvious that the 
contracts consist of two features—the 
annuity feature and the life benefit fea- 
ture. The insurance companies issuing 
such contracts state that the premium 
or consideration paid for such a contract 
is severable and can be allocated to the | 
two features. 

In view of the foregoing it is con- 
cluded, with respect to the combined life 
Allocation Is Required. 
insurance and annuity contracts of the 
character of the ones in question, that 





| 


where the insurance companies are able | - 


to make a fair allocation of the total | 
premium or consideration paid for a par- | 
ticular contract between the annuity fea- | 
ture and the life insurance feature | 
thereof, and the portion of the premium | 
or consideration allocated to the annuity | 
feature is exhausted as the annual an- | 
nuity payments are made, the contract 
should be treated, in part, as an annuity 
contract within the meaning of section | 
213(b)2 of the revenue act of 1926 and 
section 22(b)2 of the revenue act of 
1928, purchased with that portion of the 
total premium or consideration paid; 
which is fairly allocated to the annuity | 
feature; and that the annuitant should 
be permitted to recover, exempt from 
taxation, the amount of the premium or 


| viciously ineffective. 


Pro-cotton Duties 
Protested for Jute 
By Makers of Bags 


Senate Subcommittee Also 
Hears Requests for Higher 
Tariffs on Linen Yarn 
And Thread. 


[Continued from Page 2.) 
machine belts be mentioned in paragraph 
1015 and be subject to a duty of “1 cent 


| per belt for lach millimeter in width.” 


His company was formed during the 
war to meet a demand formerly met by 
importations, he said. Since the war the 
belts have been coming again from Ger- 
many, he stated. His company’s produc- 
tion has fallen, he said, from 300,000 to 
400,000 to about 200,000 belts a year. 

Present duty is about 7 cents a belt 
and the proposed rate would be an_in- 
crease to several hundred per cent. Ger- 
man belts can be landed in New York at 
a cost, including duty of 34 cents each, 
compared, he said, with a domestic pro- 
duction cost of 51 cents. 

Leavelle McCampbell, speaking for the 
Association of Cotton Texitle Merchants, 
urged a revision of the present “dis- 
criminatory” and “viciously ineffective” 
tariff on jute burlap and bagging. 
thorough revision of .the pute schedule, 
he declared, would protect domestic mar- 
kets. for coarse cotton goods and benefit 
both cotton farmers and cotton maufac- 
turers. 

Mr. Campbell pointed out that a duty 
on jute burlap of 1 cent per yard above 
rates now effective on yarns out of which 
it is made would provide a substantial 
measure of agricultural relief by in- 
creasing the acreage devoted to cotton, 
and would furnish activity and employ- 


ment for textile mill equipment and | 


operatives now idle. 

“It is incredible,” he said, “that with 
a large part of our own textile equip- 
ment standing idle, we should permit half 
the countries of Europe to run their tex- 
tile machinery on American orders that 
could readily be supplied from American 
plants.” 

In allowing the present jute cloth 
schedule to stand, Mr. Campbell pointed 
out that the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House has deviated from the basic 
principle “that a duty on a raw material 
requires a compensatory duty on articles 
manufactured from it.” 


Plea for Adjustment 
Of Jute Schedules 


A summary of Mr. McCampbell’s brief 
as filed with the Committee follows: 

Jute yarn is as definitely the raw ma- 
terial from which jute cloth is made as 
jute is the raw material from which jute 
yarn is made. The present tariff fixes 
the basic rate on jute yarn at 5% cents 
per pound and sets the rate on jute bur- 
lap made from these very yarns at 1 
cent per pound. 

There is not only no compensatory re- 
lation between these two rates, but the 
Tariff Commission and the members of 
the Ways and Means Committee have 
been unable to produce a single addi- 
tional instance within the entire law 
where an article on the dutiable list car- 
ries a lower specific duty than that ef- 


| fective on the material out of which it 


is made. 

In 1928 American manufacturers pro- 
duced approximately 140,000,000 pounds 
of jute yarn, roving, twist, twine and 
cordage. The Tariff Commission report 
indicates that during the same period the 
total imports of these same articles were 
613,464 pounds, or substantially less than 
1 per cent of the total production. An 
embargo could hardly have proven more 
effective. 

It is our contention that jute fabrics 
are jute yarns in an advanced stage of 
manufacture, and that the rates on such 
cloths should be the rates on such yarns 
set up under paragraph 1003, plus an 
added differential for the process of 
weaving. This differential of one cent 
per yard for weaving, in the proposed 
amendment, is in keeping with other dif- 


| ferentials in the present schedule. 


It is not conceivable to us that para- 
graph 1019 (referring to bagging, gunny 
cloth, ete.) should be left as it stands 
at present, for in practice it has proved 
In 1920 and 1921, 
imports of jute bagging averaged less 
than 6,600,000 square yards. In 1928, 
the report of the Tariff Commission 


| places the imports of jute bagging, 32 


ounces per square yard and lighter, at 


| 45,278,712 square yards, and this does 


not include 9,988,236 pounds of bagging 


| heavier than 32 ounces per square yard 
| which would run the total to approxi- 


mately 50,000,000 square yards. 

This amazing inerease has _ been 
largely brought about by the fact that 
two American companies have dismantled 
machinery operated in the United States, 
thrown the people who operated it out 


tracts in their entirety; that, as a mat- | of work and moved this machinery to 
ter of practice, the single premium is | India. 


We want to point out and emphasize 
| that the manufacture of textiles has a 
definite and positive relation to farming, 
for the raw materials which feed our 
textile plants, whether they be cotton or 
jute, wool or even silk, originate on the 
farm. These mills cannot run at ca- 
pacity, cannot vie with each other in pur- 
chasing these materials, cannot prosper 
without sharing their prosperity with 
the farmer. 


Increase in Imports 
Of Jute Products 


In 1892 our total imports of jute and 
jute products were 260,000,000 pounds. 
The war slowed them up a bit, but in 
1920 they jumped to over 800,000,000, and 
for the last three years have averaged 
over 900,000,000 pounds. 

Year by.year this tide of jute has 
risen until today it is a mighty flood, 

opping the outlet from our own textile 
fibers, stopping our cotton mills and 


consideration allocated to the annuity 
feature before being required to return 
as gross income any part of the annuity 
payments. 
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Tariff 


throwing American workers out of em- 
ployment. 


These huge quantities of jute and jute 
products come mostly from India. They 
invade and take from American farmers 
and textile workers a market which is 
rightfully theirs. We have pointed out 
that the ability of the farmers and man- 
ufacturers of India to flood this country 
with their products rests solely upon 
wage scales and standards of living so 
far below our own that no amount of 
American initiative, energy and skill can 
make up the difference. 


If every pound of jute bagging, burlap 
and bags were translated into cotton, 
there would be consumed annually 1,573,- 
000 bales. It should be remembered, 
though, that burlap substitutes for cot- 
ton cloth are substantially heavier in 
weight and that regaining this entire 
market is not possible. A fair estimate 
would be approximately 1,000,000 bales. 
At the present rate of production this 
would mean 3,000,000 additional acres 
planted in cotton. 


The only real argument that has been 
presented against our proposal is that 
a tariff on jute cloth would raise the 
price of bags to the American farmer, 
The American farmer is a large user 
of jute bags. That we do not deny, 
but there is scarcely a dutiable article 
that is not used by the American farmer. 

Whatever increase in price goes with 
a protective tariff has been borne, to 
some extent, by agricultural interests. 
It is true that this particular proposal 
will levy a further burden, but the bur- 


A|den will not be large and the benefit will 


accrue directly to the farmer himself. 

In their brief before the Ways and 
Means Committee, the Ludlow Manu- 
facturing Associates admitted it would 
increase the American use of cotton 
400,000 bales. This is a pessimistic esti- 
mate, but even on this basis employ- 
ment would be furnished for 100,000 
farmers, and 1,300,000 acres of land, now 
producing other crops, would be devoted 
to the production of cotton. Surely this 
slight cost/is not too great a price to 
pay for so desirable a result. 

On June 20, there was submitted by 


AutHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED Herein, Berna 
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Jute Bagging 


.Malcolm B. Stone, representing several 


subsidiaries of Ludlow Manufacturing 
Associates, a brief recommending adop- 
tion of the following in place of para- 
graph 1004 of the present law and the 
House bill: 

“Single yarns in the gray of flax, 
hemp, or ramie or a mixture of any of 
them, not finer than sixty lea, 3 cents 
per pound plus 30 per centum ad val- 
orem; finer than 60 lea, 25 per centum 
ad valorem: and in addition thereto on 
any of the foregoing yarns, when boiled, 
2 cents per pound; when. bleached, dyed, 
or otherwise treated, whether or not 
boiled, 5 cents per pound. 


Rate Revision Proposed 
For Linen Yarns and Thread 


“(b) Threads, twines and cords, com- 
posed of two or more yarns of flax, hemp 
or ramie, or a mixture of any of them, 
twisted or braided together, 3 cents per 
pound plus 35 per centum ad valorem; 
and in addition thereto on any of the 
foregoing threads, twines, and_ cords, 
when boiled, 2 cents per pound; when 
bleached, dyed, or otherwise treated, 
whether or not boiled, 5 cents per pound. 

“(c) There shall not be classified under 
this paragraphs any twines or cords com- 
posed of three or more strands, each 
strand composed of two or more yarns, 
if such twines or cords are wholly or in 
chief value of flax or ramie and three- 
sixteenths of one one inch or more in 
diameter, or wholly or in chief value of 
hemp and one-eighth of one inche or 
more in diameter.” 

Mr. Stone said in part: 

“Since 1913 the business of the Ameri- 
can line yarn and thread industry has 
been drastically curtailed. During the 
same period foreign imports have in- 
creased until in 1927 they supplied 53.4 
per cent of the American market. Since 
1913 the lowest duties ever imposed 
upon linen yarns and threads have been 
in effect. Neither the tariff act of 1922 
nor House bill 2667 affords any relief 
tothe American manufacturer. 

“Not only are the rates destructive to 
the American industry but the struc- 
ture of the paragraph is unsound, im- 


Decisions 
—of the— 
Board of Tax 
Appeals 


Promulgated June 21, 1929. 


Decisions marked (*) have been 
designated by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals as involving new principles 
and will be printed in full text 
in this or subsequent issues. Sub- 
scribers who are interested in any 
decision not so designated should 
write to the Inquiny Division, The 
United States Daily. 


Empire Machine Company, Docket Nos, 
19745, 25570. 

The fair market value on March * 
1, 1913, of certain inventions and ap- 
plications for United States Letters 
Patent determined from: the evi- 
dence. 

Basis for gain or loss on the sale 
in 1919 of certain foreign patent 
rights held not to have been estab- 
lished. 

Exhaustion of alleged cost of cer- 
tain contracts denied. 

M. A. Milan, Docket No. 21555. 

Where one sold in 1924, a tract 
of land on the installment plan, and 
where, after the sale was completed, 
he conveyed in trust one of the in- 
stallment notes for the benefit of 
his wife and children, held, that the 
vendor is entitled to report the 
transaction under the provisions of 
section 212(d) of the revenue act of 
1926. Wallace Huntington et al., 
15 B. T. A. 851, followed. 


posing the highest duties on the cheapest 


yarns, and vice versa. We, therefore, 
usge the Senate Finance Committee that, 
it adopt the recommendations contained 
herein.” 
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DIVIDENDS IN BUSINESS AND PLEASURE 


Very material profits will come to all advertising and business men who take 


advantage of the chance to reap dividends in business and pleasure from 


the 


wenty-Fifth Anniversary 


INTERNATIONAL 
ADVERTISING 
CONVENTION 


Berlin, Germany, August 12th to 15th, 1929 


dividends 


in busines 


S countries. 


The association with the greatest ad- 
vertising and business men of America, 
England, Germany, France and other 


Problems of advertising and merchan- 
dising discussed by the world’s leaders of thought. An exposition of 
the best advertising in the world covering 400,000 feet of floor space— 
Exhibits from Germany, Belgium, France, England and other countries. 


A chance to taste the open-handed 


hospitality of Berlin with its wonderful 


dividends nin wonder 
museums, monuments, theaters, public 
in pleasure ‘#s ' 


A wonderful voyage—fine companions 
—new and valuable contacts. Sidetrips to the capitals of Europe. Be 
the honored guest of any one of a dozen German cities. Trips down 
the Rhine or over the beautiful German roads by automobile. 


ct promptly 


Come yourself—bring your wife—there is a special committee headed 
by Frau Siresemann, the “first lady” of Berlin, to look after the ladies. 
Bring your friends, for one does not have to be a member of this 
Association to reap our dividends. 


Full particulars as to reduced railroad fares, steamship sailings, hotel 
reservations, sidetrip itineraries will be sent you if you address 


International Advertising Association 


U. S. Senator Arthur Capper, General Chairman of the “On-To-Berlin” Committee 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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Patentee Held Not to Be First Inventor 
Of Subject of Vacuum Tank Patent 


Dismissal of Suit for Infringement Is Affirmed by Circuit 
‘Court of Appeals. 


[Continued from Page 4.1 


lacking in that degree of certainty which 
the law requires. 

Appellant, conceding the propriety of 
according weight to the conclusions of 
fact reached by a trier of them, asserts 
that the evidence appears in the main 
by depositions, to pass upon which this 
court is in the same position as the dis- 
trict court. 

True, much cf the evidence was by 


s deposition; but it is also true that about 


? 


200 pages of oral testimony were taken 
in open court, including highly impor- 
tant testimony by Jay and Coulombe, 
*who had also testified by deposition. 
These men, and witness Trumble, ‘who 
also testified in open court, were work- 
ing contemporaneously in the same field 
—Jay with the Stewart-Warner com- 
pany, and the others for themselves or 
with diffeffrent interests—and they met 
on occasions and considered the merits 
and demerits of such contrivances, 

Of course the testimony of Jay and 
Coulombe is here of much significance 


Basis for Rejection 
Of Permit Overruled 


Arbitrary Refusal of License 
For ‘Near Beer’ Held to 
Be Improper. 





[Continued from Page 4.] 
amendment, recognized this fact and 
recognized also that the sale and use 
of intoxicating liquor for any lawful 
purpose, industrial or sacramental, were 
fraught with difficulties inescapably in- 
cident to such a commodity which if not 
effectively met would defeat the very 
ebject of the amendment, 

Therefore the Congress fully alive to 
the fact that liquor, usually in the form 
of alcohol, may still be lawfully used 
in industry, provided for its regulation 
by requiring that those who sought such 
use should conform to certain rigid re- 

uirements so that alcohol withdrawn 
or lawful use should not be diverted 
to unlawful use. These requirements 
are both formal and personal; formal as 
to bonds, equipment, éte., and personal 
as to the fitness of the applicant to be 
entrusted with a commodity which may 
be used both lawfully and unlawfully 
and which from its very nature tends 
to unlawful use. 

It was manifest that the duty of pre- 
venting the unlawful use of liquor and 
regulating its lawful use must be placed 
upon someone. This was a serious task 
which, in view of human infirmities, is 
difficult of performance. So the Con- 
gress placed the duty upon the Prohi- 
bition Commissioner and in turn upon 
the prohibition administrators for pre- 
scribed districts who were given in its 
performance a very broad discretion, yet 
a discretion based not lightly on whim 
but soundly on facts. To do what? 
Certainly the two things contemplated 
yy the law, namely, to stop the use of 
liquor for unlawful purposes and to con- 
tinue its use for lawful purposes yet in 
such a way that the main object of the 
amendment should be carried out. As 
to this discretion the Supreme Court has 
spoken very clearly in the Ma-King case, 
supra, 

But the prohibition administrator 
claims in this case that in order ade- 
quately to effect the purpose of the 
amendment against the use of intoxi- 
cating liquor for beverage purposes he 
may not merely regulate but may also 
limit and altogether deny the use of 
intoxicating liquors (usually alcohol) 
for industrial purposes if, in his judg- 
ment, “there is no need for the grant- 
ing of a permit” to use alcohol for such 
lawful kg a in any part of his dis- 
trict. Thus he would make himself an 
arbiter not only of the persons who may 
lawfully use alcohol but of the indus- 
tries and, indeed, of the sections of the 
country in whicn it may be lawfully 
used. . 

The purpose for the desired use of 
alcohol in this case is the manufacture 
of a cereal beverage called “near beer” 
which in its manufacture has first a 
high alcoholic content which later is re- 

‘ duced to the alcoholic content prescribed 
by the law. Whether to use alcohol in 
such a business is a right or a privilege, 
clearly the business is lawful and when 
properly conducted is as innocent as 
printing books with ink containing al- 
cohol. 

That mnany persons may be engaged 
in many such lawful businesses—more, 

erhaps, than in the administrator’s 
judgment are really “needed” in a given 
community—is not a ground for his re- 
fusal to issue 4 permit to use alcohol 
lawfully; nor is the increased possibility 
of violations of the law and the in- 
creased difficulty of detecting them be- 
cause of increased numbers of concerns 
lawfully using aleohol a ground for de- 
feating their recognized right to its law- 
ful use; nor is the number of competing 
concerns in the manufacture of a law- 
ful product evidence that an additional 
concern intends to violate the law. 

Lawful businesses in a given locality 
cannot because the number is large be 
regarded as unlawful businesses, nor is 
the supply of a lawful product seem- 
ingly in excess of local demand a valid 
ground for refusing a permit. For a 
producer has the world for his market 
and there is nothing in the law that re. 
stricts it. ' 

Otherwise the administrator instead 
of preventing the unlawful use of alco- 
hol and regulating its lawful use would 
step into the industrial field and deter- 
mine which industry should live and 
which should die and which should not 
be born at all. If, not stopping with 
the admittedly necessary regulation of 
industry in using alcohol, he should de- 
termine what industries should and 
should not use alcohol lawfully, whether 
they be for the manufacture and sale 
of cereal beverages, medicines, food fla- 
voring extracts, or soap, he would, we 
think, be exercising a power which the 
Congress did not give him. Doran vs, 
Eisenberg, 30 Fed. (2d) 602, 

If the specific finding that there was 
no need for granting a permit in this 
case were the only one on which the 
administrator based his decision in re- 
fusing the application, we should be 
constrained ta hold that his decision was 
not supported by valid evidence; but as 
there was other evidence which alone 
was sufficient to sustain his decision, 
we affirm the order of the District Court 

f which in turn approved his decision. 

June, 1929, 


af 4 1) 








on the question as to which of them first 
made and used the restricted port with 
continuous suction, and this question of 
fact was, in the nature of things, de- 
terminable in large measure from their 
own testimony, and the weight to be ac- 
corded it. The district court expressed 
the belief and found that both Jay and 
Coulombe were credible witnesses, and 
pointed out facts and circumstances ap- 
pearing not only from their own testi- 
mony but from that of other witnesses 
as well, given both by deposition and in 
open court, which tended to corroborate 
Coulombe’s claim of earlier invention, 
and found Jay’s invention date to have 
been June 15, 1914, and Coulombe’s 1913, 





and his use of it in 1913, and in 1914! 


prior to June 15. 


The district court, mindful of the rule | 


as stated in its memorandum that “It is; 


well settled that the trier of facts must 
be convinced beyond a reasonable doubt 
that the one who files his application 


{later than his adversary actually made 


his invention first,” concluded that the 
evidence of Coulombe, with the corrob- 
oration appearing, supplied the requi- 
site degree of proof to justify the finding 
of earlier invention in Coulombe. It 
would be impossible to lay down general 
rules prescribing when the proof to sus- 
tain an asserted fact should or should 


not. convince beyond reasonable doubt | 


that it has been established, but our read- 
ing of all the testimony on the subject 
of Coulombe’s invention date convinces 
us that the trier of the facts was not un- 
warranted in the conclusion that priority 
of invention and use by Coulombe ap- 
peared therefrom beyond reasonable 
doubt. 

In this situation we would not be justi- 
fied in disturbin 
district court. 

June 7, 1929. 


World Markets Surveyed 


he decree is affirmed. 


the conclusion of the! 





By Commerce Department | 


[Continued from Page 5.] 
from abroad and only a few local sales 
reported. Arrivals continued heavy and 


are estimated at 1,000 piculs for the| 


current week. Prices are- nominal, with 
buyers offering 26.50 pesos per picul of 
139 pounds for grade F; I, 24.50; JUS, 


21.50; JUK, 17.25, and L, 14.50. Sell-| 


ers, however, are asking one-half peso 
more per picul. (One peso equals $0.50.) 

Arrivals of copra continue fairly 
heavy for this season, receipts at Ma- 
nila from June 1 to 5 amounting to 97,- 
000 sacks.. F. 0. b. prices for resecado 
are, Manila and Cebu, 10.375 pesos per 
picul; and Hondagua and Legaspi, 9.75. 
Two oil mills are operating intermit- 
tently and others full time, but some 
additional mills are expected to close 
down. 


United Kingdom.—The cotton manv-| 


facturers association is reported to have 
decided on June 12 to join with the 
master cotton spinners federation in 
the latter’s proposal for a 12% per ¢ent 
reduction in operatives’ wages. With 
the proposal now applying to the weav- 
ing eg of the industry as well as to 
the spinning sections, the total number 
of work people directly concerned is 
about 400,000. 

Labor returns for June 3 showed that 
there were 1,104,600 work people unem- 
ores in Great Britain and 34,000 in 

orthern Ireland, as against the May 
6 totals of 1,133,000 and 34,400. The 
total for Great Britain is the lowest re- 
ported within the past twelve months 
though slightly higher than March- 
April, 1928, level. 

May exports of United Kingdom goods 
reached £67,480,060, according to returns 

ublished by the British Board of Trade. 

his total represents an increasé of 15 
per cent. over that for the same month 
of 1928 and has been exceeded in only 
one month since the first quarter of 
1925—in November, 1927, when exports 
reached £70,610,000. 

Re-exports from the United Kingdom 
amounted to £10,470,000, the largest 
monthly valuation since last November, 
although a decrease of 11.4 per cent in 
comparison with the total for May, 1928. 
Imports were valued at £103,490,000, a 
smalier total than reported for the pre- 
vious month and for January, but greater 
by 4.1 per cent than the value for the 
same month a year ago. 


New Manual Is Issued 
On Practices in Surveying 


Designed to aid engineers and sur- 
veyors, a manual on second and third 
order horizontal control surveys, which 
will conform: closely to the modern re- 
qremne and approved practice of the 

oast and Geodetic Survey, ‘has just been 
published by the Survey, the Department 
of Commerce announced. The full text 
of the statement follows: 

The only discussions of theoretical 
principles which have been included in 
the manual are those necessary to a 
proper understanding of field methods. 
The manual is not designed to take the 
place of textbooks teaching the basic 
principles of control surveys but is in- 
tended to supplement them. 

The scope of the publication is shown 
by the titles of the six chapters of the 
manual: Reconnaissance; Second and 
Third Order Triangulation; Second and 
Third Order Base Measurement; Second 
and Third Order Traverse; Astronomic 
Azimuths; and Constants, Formulas and 
Tables. 

This publication, containing 226 pages 
and 98 illustrations, is sold only by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions, 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

A-24542, (Reconsideration.) Damages— 
Contract. default Reclamation Service. 
Moneys received as damages on account of 
contractor’s default to complete contract for 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


TT vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 

the Government is doing. 

—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 

President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


desire for the 


HE people of the United States 

are not jealous of the amount 

their Government costs, if they are 

sure they get what they need and 

outlay, 

money is being spent for objects 

which they approve, and that it is 

being applied with good business 
sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and ree the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, ~business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923-1929. 


that the 


1913-1921. 


Entrance of Epidemic Diseases Into America 


Is Combated Through Government Agency 


Topic 43—Public Health 


Twenty-first Article—Public Health Service Development 


In these articles presenting a Topical Survey 
of the Government are shown the practical 
contacts of the various bureaus and divisions. 


By Dr. Hugh S. Cumming, 


Surgeon General, Public Health Service. 


The present series deals with Public Health. 
HE Public Health Service of the United States 
is a Bureau in the Treasury Department and, 
as it exists today, is the result of growth and 
experience extending over a period of more 
than 130 years. It has developed out of the Marine 
Hospital Service, authorized by an act of Congress, 
approved July 16, 1798, to provide medical service for 
seamen of the American merchant marine. 


It is in the Treasury Department, where it was 
placed when first created, because the levy on the sea- 
men’s wages for the hospital service was collected by 
the collectors of customs of the Treasury Department. 
Also, for many years the Treasury was the only civil 
department of the Government concerned with the 
regulation of commerce with foreign nations and 
among the several States; and it is under the constitu- 
tional authority providing for such regulation that 
Federal sanitary laws have been enacted and enforced. 


* * * 


GUBSEQUENT acts of Congress imposed additional 
duties upon the Service and enlarged its functions, 
changing the original ‘name, the United States Marine 
Hospital Service, to the United States Public Health 
and Marine Hospital Service, and by a later act to 
the present designation of the United States Public 
Health Service. 


From a simple organization with the sole function 
of the care of sick and disabled American seamen more 
than a century and a quarter ago, the United States 
Public Health Service has grown into an organization 
with diversified functions, its original single duty re- 
maining as one of its many activities. 

a * * 


The Bureau of the Public Health Service is under 
the direct charge of the Surgeon General who ad- 
ministers its affairs through eight administrative divi- 
sions established by law, as follows: 


1, Division of Marine Hospitals and Relief; 2, Divi- 
sion of Foreign and Insular Quarantine and Immigra- 
tion; 3, Division of Scientific Research; 4, Divisién of 
Domestic (Interstate) Quarantine; 5, Division of Sani- 
tary Reports and Statistics; 6, Division of Personnel 
and Accounts; 7, Division of Venereal Diseases; &, 
Division of Narcotics. 

HE original idea of the plan for the Government to 

provide care for merchant seamen when sick or 
disabled is, perhaps, not distinctly American, inas- 
much as England, since the destruction of the Spanish 
Armada, has maintained a hospital for this purpose; 
but it is probable that the system of marine hospitals 
developed since the establishment of the Public Health 
Service is the result of needs peculiar to our country 
during its early development and its early geographic 
arrangement. 


The young Republic of the United States realized, 
in the years following the acquisition of her inde- 
pendence, that she must develop and build up a strong 
merchant marine. To do this she needed to have hardy, 
healthy men; and so, as one of the means for main- 
taining a sturdy merchant marine, a system of relief 
for sick and disabled merchant seamen was éstab- 
lished, to be supported by a small tax on the wages 
of the seamen who were beneficiaries of the plan. 

* or ak 


This hospital tax, however, has long since been 
abandoned. The chain of the marine hospitals and 
relief stations has been so extended that these institu- 
tions now furnish medical care and treatment to all 
who help to keep our flag on the seas, as well as to 
injured civilian employes of the Government. 


In 150 ports of the United States, Alaska, and the 
insular possessions, hospital and out-patient treatment 
is furnished by the Public Health Service to American 
merchant seamen and other legal beneficiaries. The 
amount of relief thus, furnished is of considerable 
magnitude. A total of 1,354,545 patient days in hos- 
pital and 638,794 out-patient treatments were given 
during the past fiscal year. The number of lepers 
segregated at the National Leper Home at Carville, 


La., is the largest in the history of that institution, 
and the results of treatment are increasingly en- 
couraging. 


The United States Coast Guard requires medical 
and dental officers for the medical care of its per- 
sonnel. Medical services are also rendered to the 
United States Employes’ Compensation Commission and 
the Civil Service Commission. 

* * & 


N CONNECTION with their duties in caring for 

sick seamen the medical officers of the Public Health 
Service became more and more interested in epidemic 
diseases introduced into this country by vessels from 
infected ports, and this interest was especially marked 
with respect to yellow fever. 


Until the early eighties of the last century, quaran- 
tine measures were administered by State and local 
authorities; but as early as 1799 Congress enacted a 
law which enjoined Federal officers to cooperate, under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, in the 
enforcement of quarantine laws and regulations. The 
Public Health Service now operates all the maritime 
quarantine stations in the United States and its posses- 
8 
sions. oer 

To those not informed, the term “quarantine” still 
conveys the meaning of detention or restriction under 
isolation or limited communication. To the sanitarian 
the term includes not only detention but segregation 
and the application of disinfection or fumigation and 
similar preventive measures based on definite epi- 
demiologi¢cal information. Haphazard, arbitrary stand- 
ards have given way to precise scientific methods. 


The American quarantine system is unique in the 
maintenance of a double line of sanitary defense. 
Through the application of preventive measures, at 
certain foreign ports of departure, to vessels, cargo, 
crew, and passengers, under the supervision of a medi- 
cal officer attached to the consulate, our ports are 
afforded very substaniial protection. The second line 
of defense, our quarantine stations, is and always will 


be our chief reliance. 

N EDICAL officers of the Public Health Service are 
-"“ authorized under law to make medical inspections 
of arriving aliens. The presence of certain diseases 
and conditions necessitates, by law, the mandatory 
exclusion of an alien. Additional inspections and safe- 
guards against the entrance of diseased and defective 
aliens have been added by Congress from time to time 
until at present all aliens legally entering the United 
States are given a careful examination. 


The medical examination of applicants for immigra- 
tion visas in their countries of origin, inaugurated in 
Great Britain and the Irish Free State in August, 
1925, on an experimental basis, had become thoroughly 
organized by the close of the second year of this 
procedure. The extension of the system to include 
Belgium, Denmark, Germany, Holland, Norway, and 
Sweden, during the past year clearly demonstrated its 
advantages to the immigrant, to his country of origin, 
and to the United States. The many advantages of 
this system of the examination of intending immigrants 
have been amply demonstrated during the four years 
in which the plan has been in operation. 


As a result of requests to the State Department for 
the extension of the plan, this work has recently been 
extended to include Czechoslovakia and Italy. 

* ® * 


During the last fiscal year a total of 167,033 appli- 
eants for immigration visas were given medical ex- 
aminations. Of the total examined, 17,227, or 9.7 per 
cent, were found to have physical or mental disabili- 
ties; 7,750, or 4.5 per cent of the total examined, were 
refused visas for medical reasons; of 159,288 aliens 
who had been .given a preliminary medical examina- 
tion abroad and to whom visas had been issued, a 
total of only 17 were certified upon arrival at a United 
States port as being afflicted with a disease which 
rendered their exclusion mandatory. 


.The medical examination of aliens abroad is con- 
ducted in cooperation with the State Department and 
the Immigration Service of the Labor Department. 


* * * 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of June 24, Dr. Hugh S. Cumming, 
Surgeon General of the Public Health Service, 
will discuss Public Health Service functions 
and activities. 


Copyright, 1929, by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation, 
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Navy Orders 


Rear Adm. James J. Raby, to duty 
Naval War College, Newport, R. 1., under 
instruction. 

Capt. William P, Scott, relieved from all 
active duty about June 25; to home. 

Capt. Charles M. Tozer, det. Pres., Gen. 
Court-martial, 11th Nav. Dist., San Diego, 
Calif.;.to asst. Comdt, 11th Nav. Dist. 

Comdr. Joseph J. Broshek, det. Navy 
Yard, Phila., Pa.; to aide on staff, Dest. 
Sqds., Setgz. Fit. 

Lieut. Comdr. Harry H.,Forgrus, relieved 
from all active duty about June 22; to 
home. 

Lieut. Comdr. Donald T. Hunter, uncom- 
pleted portion ors. March 9 about June 
25 revoked, relieved from all active duty; 
to home. 

Lieut. Comdr. Allan G. Olson, relieved 
from all active duty; to home about June 
os 





«0. 

Lieut. Comdr. Henry E. Parsons, relieved 
from all active duty about June 22; to 
home. 

Lieut. Comdr. James D. Moore, relieved 
from all active duty about June 20; to 
| home. 

Lieut. Comdr. DeWitt C. Watson, det. 
Nav. Air Sta., Anacostia, D. C.; to VS 
Sqd. 2B, Air Sqds., Battle Flt. Ors, April 
8 revoked. 

Lieut. Ove P. O. Hansen, det. command 
U.S. S. Napa; to U. 8. 8S. Penguin. 

Lieut. Charles G. Miller, det. Navy Yard, 
Phila, Pa.; to U. 8. 8. Neches. 


Lieut. George Paille, det. Navy Yard, 


Roll of 


Library of Congress. 
eign languages, oficial documents and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 


lien law of | 


York, with | 


| 


work or supplies for the Reclamation Serv- 
ice are moneys received for the use of the 
United States under section 3617 Revised 
Statutes, and are for depositing and cover- 
ing into the Treasury as miscellaneous re- 
ceipts, regardless of the fact that the claim 
on account of such default may be satis- 
fied in part by applying thereto other funds 
found due the defaulting contractor either 
under the reclamation fund or under some 
other appropriation or fund. 12 Comp. 
Dec. 297 distinguished; 8 Comp. Gen. 284 
affirmed. 

A-24705. (S) Veterans’ Bureau— Dis- 
ability compensation—Retroactive awards 
under presumption clauses of the war risk 
insurance act and the World War veterans’ 
act—Review of claims. 


The filing of a claim for war risk dis- 
ability compensation in the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau under the presumption 
clauses of section 300 of the war risk in- 
surance act prior to June 7, 1924, saved 
to the claimant, under section 602 of the 
World War veterans’ act of that date, 43 
Stat, 630, the right to have his claim con- 
sidered and approved under the provisions 
of the prior war risk insurance act, and 
entitled him to the benefits of such prior 
law, including two years’ retroactive award 
from date of filing claim, provided all the 
conditions precedent fixed by the earlier 
law have been met and a compensable dis- 
ability is shown to have existed prior to 
June 7, 1924, r 

If a claim for war risk disability com 
pensation was filed, administratively con- 
sidered, and rejected prior to June 7, 1924, 
under the provisions of the war risk in- 
surance act, any reconsideration of tife 
claim on new evidence ‘subffitted subse- 
quent to June 7, 1924, would be equivalent 
to the filing of a new claim and for con- 
sideration under the provisions of the 
World War veterans’ act, and rights unde. 
the war risk insurance act, including the 
right to retroactive award of two years, 
rather than one year, would not be saved 
under section 602 of the World War vet- 
erans’ act. 

When an original claim for disability 
compensation was filed under the presump- 
tion. clauses of section 200 of the World 
War veterans’ act within less than a year 
after June 7, 1924,.the beneficiary is en- 
titled, under section 210 of the statute, to 


retroactive award of one year from date of 
filing claim even though a portion thereof 
extends prior to June 7, 1924, provided the 


disability is determined by the Director to | 


have existed during the entire year and the 
other conditions fixed by the statute have 
been met. 


Where the Veterans’ Bureau on its own 
motion and without the filing of a claim, 
submission gf new evidence, or other action 
by the veteran, under administrative inter- 
pretation and application of section 205 of 
the World War veterans’ act dated June 
7, 1924, 48 Stat. 622, reviewed claims for 
disability compensation originally filed and 
disallowed prior to June 7, 1924, under the 
provisions of section 300 of the war risk 
insurance act, which past practice will not 
now be disturbed Sldboust not authorized 
or justified by the terms of the statute, it 
was proper to award compensation retro- 
actively only to June 7, 1924, and there is 
now no authority to extend the award prior 
thereto, 


The terms of section 205 of the World 
War veterans’ act, dated June 7, 1924, 43 
Stat. 622, do not justify the past practice 
of the Veterans’ Bureau in reviewing all 
claims for disability compensation orig- 
inally filed and rejected prior to June 7, 
1924, solely on the basis of the change 
in the terms of the controlling statute and 
in the absence of a claim or filing of new 
evidence by the beneficiary. Hereafter, in 
such cases, the Bureau should follow the 
general rule that there should be a claim 
filed to entitle to benefits of Federal stat- 
utes. 

A-27635. (S) Advertising—Bids—Spee- 
ifications—Liquidated damages. Advertise- 
ments fot proposals for the performance of 
public work under the provisions of section 
3709, revised statutes, should notify. pros- 
pective bidders of the basis on which bids 
will be evaluated if consideration is to be 
given to factors other than the amounts of 
the bids in making the award, 

The amount to be fixed as liquidated 
damages in case of delay in completion of 
a contract for the performance of public 
work should be as nearly as can be esti- 
mated the amount of the Government’s loss 
or damage as a result of the delay and 
when the amount is so fixed it may be con- 
sidered in evaluating bids specifying dif- 
ferent times for performance, 





Army Orders 


Lieut. Col. Edward M. Shinkle, Ord. 
Dept, to duty as constructing quarter- 
master, Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md. 

Lieut. Col. John F, Clapham, Adjutant 
General's Dept., to duty at headquarters, 
en Corps Area, Fort Sam Houston, 
ex. 


Maj. Thruston Hughes, Adjutant Gen- 
eral's Dept., par. 57, 8. 0. 87, amended, 

Capt. David Loring, jr, F. A., par. 238, 
8. O, 65, amended. 


Capt. Harry William Spraker, Chem. 
War, Ser. Res., to duty at Edgewood Ar- 
senal, Md. 

Wrnt. Offr. Christian Rasmussen, A, M. 
P. S,, Fort Monroe, Va, retired upon his 
own application. 

Capt. Harvey Edgar Harris, Q. M. C. 
Res., orders of May 16 revoked. 

First Lieut. Alfred A. Kesseler, jr., Afr 
Corps, from duty as a student at the Air 
Corps Engineering School, to regular duty 
at Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio. 

Capt. Lawrence P, Worrail, Finance 
Dept., detailed as a member of the com- 
mittee appointed with view to promote 
economy and efficiency in routine office 
procedure through simplicity. ana uniform- 
ity of practice. 

Capt. Marcus Alonzo Lewis, Q. M, C. 
Res., to duty at Seattle, Wash. 

Capt. Thomas A. Austin, jr., Inf., from 
regular duty, to duty as a student in the 
Infantry School, Fort Benning, Ga. 

Maj. Alfred M. Wilson, Q. M. C., from 
Fort H. G. Wright, N. Y., to New Cumber- 
land, Pa. 

Each of the following officers of the 
Med, Corps, from the stations indicated 
after their mames, to the Army Medical 
School, Wash., D. C.; First Lieuts. Robert 
E. Bitner, IF rt Thomas, Ky.; John D. 
Brunbaugh, Fort Hayes, Ohio; ‘Villiam R. 
Craig and William Beaumont, General 
Hospital, El Paso, Tex.; John L. Gallagher, 
jr., Fort Benning, Ga.; Gilles E. Hor.ocks, 
Jefferson Barracks, Mo.; Howard 8. Mc- 
Conkie, Fort Sam Houston, Tex.; Ralph 
M, Thompson, Fort Crook, Nebr.; Sam F. 
Seeley, Fort Sam Houston, Tex.; Orlo C. 


Washington, D. C., about July 
5. S. Oglala. 

Lieut. George L. Richard, det. VS Sqd. 
58 (U. S. S. Milwaukee), about July 1; to 
Nav. Air Sta., Hampton Rds., Va. 

Lieut. Edgar R. Winckler, det. U. 8. 8. 
Antares; to Navy. Trng. Sta., Nav. Oper. 
Base, Hampton Rds, Va. 

Lieut. (¢j. g.) Alwin D. det. 
Naval Academy about June to temp. 
duty Navy Rifle Team, Wakefield, Mass. 

Lieut. Comdr. Wilbur O. Manning (M. 
C.), det. Garde de Haiti about July 25; 
to Nav. Hosp., League Island, Phila., Pa. 

Lieut. Cyrus C, Brown (M. C.), det. Nav. 
Sian Guam; to Nav. Hosp., San Diego, 
Calif. 

Lieut. (€j. g.) Greydon G. Boyd (M. C.), 
det. Nav. Hosp., Boston, about July 5; 
to Nav. Hosp., Portsmouth, N. H. 

Lieut. (¢j. g.) Charles G. McCormack 
(M. C.), det. Nav. Sta, St. Thomas, V. 
lL; to Ree. Bks., Hampton Rds., Va. 

Lieut. (Cj. g.) Lester E. McDonald (M. 
C.), det.. Nav. Hosp. Mare Island, Calif, 
about July 15: to Div. 38. Dest. Sqds., 
Battle Flt. 

Lieut. Bdward M. Steger (M. C.), det. 
Div. 31, Dest. Sqds., Battle Flt.; to een 

| 


29; to U.| 


Kramer, 


29. 





Corps Base, San Diego, Calif. 

Lieut. ¢j. g.) Oscar W. Thoeny (M. C.), 
det. from all duty about June 26; to 
resignation accepted to take effect July 16. 

Lieut. George E. Duffy (S. C.), det. Air 
Sqds.. Battle Fit.; to Navy Yard, Norfolk, 
Va. 


Paciulli, Walter Reed General Hospital, 
Washington, D. C. 

Each of the following first lNeutenants 
of the Med. Corgs, from regular duty at 
the Army Medical School, to duty as 
students: Charles McC. Downs, Paul ¢. 
Gilliland, Harvey B, Porter, Joseph S. 
Woolford, Abner Zehm. 

Second Lieut. William EY. Lamberton, 
Inf. from Plattsburg Barracks, Pa., to 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa, 

Maj. Peter H. Ottosen, Coast Art., from 
Fort Eustis, Va., to Massachusetis Insti- 
tute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 

Lieut. Col, Raymond M. Cheseldine, Q. 
M. C. Res., from Washington, PD. C., to his 
ee and will stand relieved from active 
uty. 

Wrnt. Offr, Edgar Kirk, Q. M. C., from 
Honolulu, Hawaii, to Sam Antonio, Tex. 
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Fiction, books in for- 


menlignende kulturforskning. Publika- 
tioner. Ser. a, vil.) 96 p. Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard university press; etc., 
ete., 1926. 29428246 


29-11117 | Miller, Charles Jacob. Notes on marriage 


and divorce (with forms) im Massachu- 
setts. 261 p. Boston, E. W. Hildreth, 
1929, 29-11116 
Moffett, Margaret Elizabeth. Essays by 
... on “What weight should be given 
to New Hampshire’s part im the war of 
the revolution?” unanimously awarded 
the gold medal by Sons of the revolution 
in the District of Columbia and presented 
by John J. Pershing, general of the 
armies of the United States, at the offi- 
cial ceremonies, February twenty-second, 
nineteen. twenty-eight, commemorating 
the one hundred and ninety-sixth anni- 
versary of the birth of George Washing- 
ton, National theatre, Washington, D. 
C. (Historical series.) 11 p. Washington, 
Printed for the Society, 1928. 
29-4737 
Murray, John Gardner. Sermon preached 
before the Society of the Sons of the 
revolution in the District of Columbia in 
its church servite held in commemora- 
tion of the birth of George Washing- 
ton im the Church of the Epiphany, 
Washington, D. C., on February 19, 1928. 
(Historical series.) 10 p. “Washington, 
Printed for the Society, 1928. 29-4736 
Naylor, Edward Woodall. The poets and 
music. 180 p., illus. London, J. M. Dent, 
1928. 29-11101 
Page, Bessie N. Essentials of commer- 
cial law. (Commercial series; A. L. 
Percy, general editor.) 32 p. Newtonville, 
Mass., The Jennings publishing co., 
1929. 29-11120 
The Probate guide international. lv. St, 
Louis, Mo., Probate guide {nternational, 
1929. 29+11119 
Richardson, William Payson. Outline of 
the law of suretyship and guaranty. (24 
ed.) By ...and William V. Hagendorn. 
60 p. Brooklyn, N. Y., 1929. 29-11121 
Sainer, Abraham Lawrence. The substan- 
tive law of New York, 5th (1929) ed. 
302 p. N. Y., Substantive and adjective 
law publishers, 1929. 29+11114 
Schubert, Franz Peter. Franz Schubert’s 
letters sand other writings, edited by 
Otto Erich Deutsch and translated by 
Venetia Savile. With a foreword by 
Ernest Newman. 143 p., illus. London, 
Faber & Gwyer, 1928. 29-11102 
Simons, Mrs. Elizabeth Potter. Music in 
Charleston from 1732 to 1919. 86 p. 
Charleston, 8. C., Presses of J. J. Furlong 
& son, 1927. 29-11108 
Smith, Jay Braisted Roe, ed. New York 
laws affecting business corporations, 
containing the Business corporations 
law, the General corporation law, the 
Stock corporation law, the Membership 
corporations law and numerous articles 
and sections of other chapters of the 
Consolidated laws, relating to business . 
corporations. Revised to April 28, 1929. 
10th ed. 434 p. N. Y., Albany, United 
States corporation co., 1929. 29-11124 
Society of colonial wars. Pennsylvania, 
nhs List of officers, members, chatter, 
ete. 36 p. Philadelphia, 1928. 29-4732 
Stern, Mrs. Elizabeth Gertrude (Levin). 
When love comes to wornan, by Leah 
Morton pseud. 313 p. N. ¥., J. H. Sears 
& co., 1929, *  29-11110 
Titus, Rolla Williams. The nature of the 
protein surrounding the fat globules in 
milk, by ...H. H. Sommer, and E. B. 
Hart. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—University of 
Wisconsin, 1927. Reprinted from the 
Journal of biological chemistry, vol. 
Ixxvi, no. 1, January, 1928.) p, 237-250. 
Baltimore, The Waverly press, 1928. 
29-11202 
Underwood's inter- 
practice. 531 p. Detroit, Mich. 
law publishing co., 1928. 
29+11125 
Van Voorhis, John 8S. A pocket digest of 
crimes and criminal procedure in Penn- 
sylvania, 18th ed. 122 p. Phil, Leary, 
Stuart & co., 1929. 29-11123 
Wilson, Edward Elmer. . . . Studies of the 
ascigerous stage of Venturia inaequalis 
(Cke.) Wint. in rélation to certain fac- 
tors of the environment. (Thesis (Ph. 
D.)—University of Wisconsin, 1927.) p. 
375-418, illus, Washington, D, C,, 1928. 
29-11201 


Underwood, Homer C. 
ference 
Patent 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of the United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 

Port and Terminal Charges af United States 
Ports—Miscellaneous Series No, 1. Pre- 
pared by the Board of Engineets for 
Rivers and Harbors, War Department, 
and the Bureau of Operations, United 
States Shipping Board. 29-26597 

Credit Extension and Business Failures—T. 
I. B. No. 627, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, Department of Com- 
merce. 29-26578 

Free and Dutiable Imports of the United 
States in the Calendar Year 1927—T, I. B. 
No. 626. Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, Department of Com- 
merce. Price, 10 cents. 29-26577 

School Health Work, 1926-1928—Bulletin, 
1929, No, 8. Bureau of Education, De- 
partment of the Interior. Price, 6 cents. 

E29-188 

Ramie, a Fiber-Yielding Plant—Miscella- 
neous Circular No, 110, May, 1929, De- 
partment of Agriculture. Price, 5 cents, 

Agr. 29-972 
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Farmers Advised | 
ToStudy Use of | 
Waste Produets 


Research Has Opened Wide 
Fields for Imcreasing Prof- 
its, Says Secretary of 
Agriculture . 


[Continned from Page 5.) 


California, particularly the lemon grow- 
ers, found themselves in a very serious 
situation. They were loaded down with 
the burden of crop surpluses There! 
seemed no way out but ruin. Leaders 


of the growers asked.the United States | 


Department of Agriculture for help, and 


obtained from the Department the serv-) 


ices of G. Harold Powell, horticultural | 
expert. The growers gave him free rein 
to supervise their industry. 


One of the first things this expert did ||! 


was to try to find ways of utilizing the 
surpluses, which consisted of good but 


oversized, undersized, and odd-shaped ||| 


fruits, the rrmowal of which to waste 
dumps had been costing the growers $1) 
a ton. Our Bureau of Chemistry 
vestigated the chemical-research features 


of the problem, amd sent one of its ex- ||| 
pert fruit chemists to Sicily to study |] 


the methods of the Sicilians in handling 
their crop—extracting oil, citric 
and pectin from their lemons. 
Lemon oil and citric acid are used as 
flavorings by bakers and confectioners 
and inthehome. Pectin is used in great 
quantities in jellies, jams, and preserves, 


with fruits which lack the agent—pectin | | 
—which makes them jell. Another use ||| 


of the acid, and probably its largest one, 
is in making soft-drink beverages. 
‘When the chemist returned from Sicily | 
the Bureau established a laboratory at 


Los Angeles, which is now the fruit and | 


~vegetable laboratory of the Bureau. 
Citrus Growers Organize. 


The citrus work at the Los Angeles ||| 


laboratory was begun with an almost in- 

Significant appropriation, and today the 

Department of Agriculture is expending | 
only about $15,000 a year upon it. While 

Science was working in the laboratory, | 
the citrus growers were organizing, and 

how well they organized is known the 

world over. 

The first work with the citrus by-prod- | 
ucts was done by nonagricultural capitai | 
and people not so directly interested in 
the success of the enterprise as the cit- 
rus growers) When the growers them- 
selves became organized they put their 
cooperative organization seriously into | 
the by-products business. How well they | 
succeeded is seen from the following: 

At one growers” cooperative by-prod- 
ucts plant the gross business in citric 
acid alone has amounted to as much as 
$400,000 in a single year. The coopera- 
tive plant does not stop when it has ex- 
tracted the chemicals. One plant used 
to pay a man $100 a month to cart the 
Pulp away and get rid of it; today it is 
Processing the pulp and selling it for 
stock feed for more than $40,000 a year. 

The citrus cooperative not only | 
dragged a great fruit industry out of | 


the shadow of bankruptcy; it made the ||]! 


United State independent of foreign 


sources for its lemon oil, citric acid, and |!! 


Pectin. Incidentally, it has shown the 
American farmer what he can do with a 
business problem of the first magnitude 
when he organizes and gets the best | 
talent and brains he ean find for solving 
it. Today the by-products of the Cali- 
fornia citrus industry are worth more | 
than a nillion dollars a year to the| 
growers. 
Grading Is Recommended. 

To get the best prices for his product, 
the farmer must select, grade, and stana- | 
ardize his crop. The farm cooperatives | 


@re grading and standardinzing as never ||| 
before, but the more careful the grading ||} 


and the higher the standards, the more 
of the product that must go into the 
column of by-products and be handled 


in the Yearly Index Number 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


3 Summary of All News Contained in Today’s Issue | 


| + 


} 


in- ||| 


acid, ||| 


The page 


each year. 
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Accounting 
| Credit Practice 


Bureau’ of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce issues a trade information 


failures. 
Page 9, Col. 7 


Taxatien 
Bureau of Internal Revenue rules 
|’ that right ‘to buy stock in corporation 
based on ownership of old stock accrues 
on date of record of ownership desig- 
nated as basis for allocation, as deter- 





value of stock. 
Page 8, Col. 1 
General counsel, Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, explains tax on proceeds of 
combined annuity and life insurance 
contracts. 


Refunds, 


nue, 
Page 8, Col. 2 


Decisions of the Board of Tax Ap-| 


peals. 
Page 8 


See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
| Decisions on page 8. 


Communication 


Postal Service 
Post _ Office Department announces 
plan to extend air mail services out of 
Canal Zone to Dutch Guiana. 


mail questionnaires submitted to con- 
tractors. 


Publishing 
See Production, Power, Heat, Light, 
Fuel. 


Telegraph and Telephone 


See Executive Management, Decisions 
Affecting Business. 


Distribution 


Aviation 
Receipts and expenditures and ex- 


pansion of equipment and personnel in} 
airplane industry in last six months of | 


1928 are reviewed by Department of 
Commerce. 


Page 1, Col. 6 | 


Highways 


Delegate to International Road Con- 


gresses in Paris designated by Depart-) 


ment of State. 


Railroads 

Baltimore and Ohio Chicago Terminal 
Railroad authorized by Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to operate over 
tracks of Chicago Great Western be- 
tweer Forest Park and Bellewood, IIl., 
to permit access to Proviso yard of 

Chicago Great Western. 
Page 6, Col. 7 
Norfolk & Western Railway author- 


now owned by city of Norfolk. 
Page 7, Col. 5 
Interstate Commerce Commission au- 
thorizes Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts- 
burgh Railroad to operate, under lease, 
Reynoldsville & Falls Creek R. R. 
Page 6, Col. 1 
Majority of railroads in Switzerland 
are electrified, according to Department 
of Commerce. 
Page 1, Col. 3 
Western Pacific Railroad denied au- 
thority to construct branch line. 
Page 6, Col. 7 


| Reports and orders in finance cases} 


state Commerce Commission. 


bulletin on credit extension and business | 


mining date for calculating change in| 


Page 8, Col. 3} 
credits; or abatements of | 
taxes in cases of four taxpayers are| 
announced by Bureau of Internal Reve-| 


Page 1, Col. 6} 
Post Office Department to study air | 


Page 8, Col. 1} 


ized to acquire port terminal facilities | 


are approved by Division 4 of the Inter- | 


to send it to Mr. Reed. 


Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Rail- 
way requests authority to guarantee 
equipment-trust certificates. 

Page 6, Col. 6 
| Washington Western Railway asks 
lright to abandon part of line. : 
| Page 6, Col. 7 


‘state Commerce Commission. 


| Page 6| 


May statistics of revenues and ex- 
|penses of Erie and Chicago & Erie 
| railroads. 
| Shipping 

Representative Whittington urges co- 
operation of all agencies for carrying 
|out program of flood control, express- 
ing opposition to proposals for revision 
of plans that wouid deiay execution. 

Page 3, Col, 1 

Shipping Board approves four rate- 
conference agreements for cooperative 
|handling of freight. 

Page 6, Col. 2 


Tigh speed developed in new 10,000,- 
ton warship of Germany attributed to 
use of internal-combustion machinery, 
in article in Engineering Bulletin of 
Navy Department. 

Page 3, Col. 4 

Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
Harbors, and the Bureau of Operations, 


publication on port and_ terminal 
| changes at United States ports. 
| Page 9, Col. 7 


Executive 
Management 


Business Conditions 

Gain shown in business activity as 
measured by check payments, according 
to weekly review issued by Department 
of Commerce. | 
Page 5, Col. 5| 

Business conditions in world markets 
reviewed by Department of Commerce. 
Page 5, Col. 2 


Decisions Affecting | 


Business 
Department of Justice announces the | 
United States District Court at Lincoln, | 
Nebr., refused to issue an order to re- 
strain the Great Western Sugar Com-| 
pany for alleged conspiracy. 
Page 1, Col. 3 

District Court, District of Oregon, 
rules municipality may not regulate tel- 
ephone rates in Oregon, such power be- 
ing reserved to State. 





} 
1 


Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
| Third Circuit holds that prohibition ad- 
ministrator lacks power arbitrarily to 


deny permit to use alcohol lawfully on) 


!ground that business is not needed. 
| (Tru-Blu Beverage Co. v. Doran.) 
Page 4, Col. 4! 
See Special Index and Law Digest 
lon page 8. 
See Accounting, Taxation. 


Labor 


| Women’s Bureau in number of em-| 
| ployed negro women between 1910 and 
| 1920. 

Page 2, Col. 7 | 


P 
| atents | Products 


| Cireuit Court of Appeals for the Sev- 
}enth Circuit affirms dismissal of suit 
| for infringement of vacuum tanks for 
| automobiles where testimony showed 
| patentee was not first inventor. (Webb 
| Jay and Stewart-Warner Speedometer 
| Corperation v. Byrne, Kingston & Co.) 
| Page 4, Col. 6 


Tariff 


| Tariff bill is best from standpoint of 


' 


Page 6, Col. 5| agriculture that ever has been framed, | 


Rate complaints filed with the Inter- 


| Page 6) 


United States Shipping Board, issue a_| 


Roy industry in last six months of 
(City of Port-| Commerce. 
land v. Pacific Telephone & Telegraph | 


Co.) | 
Page 4, Col. 1| 


fice. 


\ Daily statement of the United States 


| 
Decline of one-fourth recorded by | 


accordingly. 

In the case of many ot the fruits, the 
ood sound fruits among the off-grades 
are, with good management, processing, 
and salesmanship, finding great outlets | 
in the form of pure crushed-fruit bever- 
ages, jams, jellies, and preserves, and 
as ingredients in confections, candies, ice 
creams, etc. People buy pure fruit juices 
as beverages in great quantities and pay 
well for them, when they can get them. 
For years our Bureau of Chemistry and 
Soils has been urging the fruit growers 
to develop the possibilities of the pure 
fruit-juite beverage business, and en- 
deavoring to solve the problmes involved | 
in keeping the juices sweet and fresh 
for considerable periods after extraction. | as far as he could thereby make a profit. | 
The beverage possibilities in the juices | Jt js a surprising statement to make, but | 
Seen Sent saiod A the fact that one ‘mann the by-products business is the life of | 

arge cities pays $ - 0 2 at-packi i stry ay, ¢ 
@ month rent for a single business room = — es Ser, <n ~ 
= which to eee the pure juices of the] search laboratory are responsible, What 
orange, omen, grapefruit, lime, etc. |the meat packer has done with by-prod- 

AsI a mameere SO eit jucts is an snaplaation to all branches of 
‘ ; 2 , : $8! our agriculture. 
ee eine teen nee Incidentally and in closing, I believe 
and the by-products cf cur farms. Much |‘t*" the farmers’ cooperative organiza- 
ities eee be done The oy ak Re ar tion must and will take an active and 
away when the ‘organized farmer with | ‘ligent nee the comtmerotal. ane 
Science and manufacturing and commer- industrial utilization of the by-products 
cial skill at his command, will make the |°! ee The seonaee — 
off-grade fruits, wegetables, and grain |the - aor eee —— 
and crop residues of today play very im-| oe id ca a oe ae : 7 coopenae 
portant parts in giving diversity and sta- °°" or the by-pro get ” beer Fc<t 4 
bility to our agriculture. This will be | the road to consumption as practicable, 
help solve the problem of surplus and| to insure that a fair share of the profits 
enhance the financial returns from agri- from the utilization will be reflected di- 
culture as a business. Work of this rectly back to the producer. 
character is especially within the field|. (Secretary Hyde's statement appears 
of activity of thé Department of Agricul- |!" the June issue of the National Repub- 
ture. | lic Magazine.) 

The whole story of the utilization of 
the by-products of our farms, even only 
up to now, would fill many books. The 
chemists and other scientists of the De- 
partment, the State colleges of agricul- 
ture and experiment stations, and other 
imstitutions, are working with intense in- 
terest to develop mew products from our 
agricultural by-products. They have al- 
ready found many things, but for many 
of them the economic place has not yet 
been found. Our Federal research lab- 
oratories do not believe in waiting for the 
hhurry-up call from: ~manufacturing indus-|mine to Mr. Insull indicates that my 
tries for new and better products which| attention had been attracted to the} 
they may be able to use, They are going| speech of Senator Glass, and I had found | 
om working day by day with the by-|how it was reported in the papers, and 

ucts, whether there seems to be any | sent it to him. 


ediate peed for what may be found 
“4 


or not, believing the day will come when] 
there will be need and that the farmer | 
and all of us will be the gainer from} 
their work. 
The farmer must begin to think more 
in the terms of his by-products, as the | 
meat packer has done. From the be-| 
ginning of time, practically the sole| 
business of the butcher was to sel 
meats, hides and fats. Then came 
science and industrialism and great de- 
mand for new goods of all kinds. The | 
packer discovered that he could cut} 
down his losses, increase his revenues, | 
reduce his overhead, and increase his | 
opportunities of making money, by using | 
everything that was in the live animal | 





Exhibits Introduced 
In Utilities Inquiry 


Efforts to Defeat Legislation 
Reviewed in Investigation. 


[Continued from Page 7.) 


glad to interpret it. I cannot do so 
quite in your language. This letter of 





¥ 


know about it. 

Q. 4434, I hope you will identify as 
a telegram from Mr. Insull to you. A.| 
Yes, sir. | 

Q. It relates to calling upon a gen- 
tleman named Strickland, who was at 
that time in Washington, from Texas. 
I judge from the letter that he was here 
in the matter of the Boulder Dam. Have} 
I stated it correctly. so far? 


A. I have a very indistinct recollec- 
tion of this, but I think I can tell you 
very simply all that I know about it. 
Mr. Strickland was unknown to me, but 
I invited him to come to my office, and 
I had a conversation with him, on sev- 
eral different matters. 

Q. Did you iearn that Mr. Strick- 
land— A. (Interposing) Boulder Dam 
was one of them. 

Q. Yes, sir. A. I guess that is prob- 
ably as far as I can tell you about it. 

Q. Did you learn that Mr. Strickland 
was a member of a committee appointed 
by some association in Texas to promote 
the building of the dam and irrigation 
that was expected to follow from it? 

A. That recalls to me that I got the 
impression that he was a member of 
some association that had some relation 
to the matter. 


Q. Do you remember why he wanted 

to talk with you? A. No, I do not. 
Or what the result of the talk 
was? A. There was not any. 

Q. Did he keep on in his efforts to 
promote the building of the dam. A. 
This compasses my entire relation with 
the matter. 


Q. You cannot tell us any more about 
the conversations between yourself and 
Mr. Strickland? A. I talked to Strick- 
land, as requested by Mr. Insull, and I 
came away with a very confused idea 
of what his ideas were. 


Q. And you have never learned, I 
take it, how Mr. Insull knew that Mr. 
Strickland was in Washington on busi- 
ness connected with Boulder Dam? A, 
I know nothing more about it. 


Q. Did you learn that Mr. Strickland 
represented a farmers’ association or a 
water users’ association in Texas? A. 
I never got it clear in my mind what 
he represented or whether he repre- 
sented it or not. 

Q. Will you identitfy, please, the two} 
memoranda here on the Swing-Johnson 


says Representative Burtness at Senate 
subcommittee hearing on agricultural 


schedule. 
Page 1, Col. 1 
Senate subcommittee holding hear- 
| ings on Schedule 10 (flax, hemp, jute, 
and manufactures of) hears protests 
against proposed pro-cotton duties on 
jute and its products and requests for 
higher rates on linen yarn and thread. 
Page 2, Col. 2 
Hearing on earthenware and china- 
| ware schedules of tariff bill continued 
before subcommittee of Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce issues a trade information 
bulletin on free and dutiable imports 


| year 1927. 


American sugar refiner, Rudolph 
Spreckels, urges sliding scale of rates 
on sugar, objecting to proposed increase 
in tariff bill that protection is not af- 


consumer. 

Page 2, Col. 4 

United States Customs Court accepts 

| importer’s affidavit as to foreign value 
| of perfumery imported from France. 

Page 5, Col. 7 | 


Trade Marks | 


| First Assistant Commissioner of Pat- 
ents rules trade mark “Silkenese” is not | 
confusingly similar to “Celanese,” but | 
refuses registration of former mark for 


of the United States in the calendar | 
Page 9, Col. 7 


forded domestic industry and American | 


he United States Daily 


WASHINGTON, SATURDAY, JUNE 22, 1929 


> 


| Thirteen nations in Central and South 
America have promised cooperation in 
world. agricultural census, director of 
census for International Institute of 
Agriculture states. 
} Page 1, Col. 2 
Department of Agriculture issues a 
publication on ramie, a fiber-yielding 
| plant. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
Secretary of Agriculture advises 
farmers to study utilization of waste 
products. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
South African producers launch cam- 
paign to promote sale of corn flour. 
Page 3, Col. 6 
See Executive Management, Tariff. 


Chemicals and Allied 


Products 
Production, distribution, and research 
! activities of nitrogen plants of I. G. 
Farbenindustrie described in report to 
| Department of Commerce. 
Page 1, Col. 1 | 


Conservation 


Secretary of Agriculture advises 
farmers to study utilization of waste 
products. 

: Page 1, Col. 2 


Construction 


Bureau of Standards surveys city 
building codes as basis for model regu- 
lations, 

Page 1, Col. 6 





other reasons. (Celanese Corp. of | 
America v. Vanity Fair Silk Mills.) 
Page 4, Col. 3) 

Patent Office grants registration to 
notation “Silkenese” over opposition on | 
finding of no confusion of name or 
goods with “Celanese” products. (Ce-| 
lanese Corp. of America y. Vanity Fair | 
Silk Mills.) 





Page 4, Col. 2 


Trade Organizations 
Objects and methods of cartels are 
explained by chief of division of re-| 
gional information, Department of 


Commerce. : 
Page 5, Col. 1) 


| 
j 


| 


Finance 


Corporation Finance 
Receipts and expenditures and expan- | 
sion of equipment and personnel in air- | 


| 


1928 are reviewed by Department of | 


Page 1, Col. 6} 
See Distribution, Railroads. 


Engineering 
Representative Whittington urges co- 
operation of all agencies for carrying 
out program of flood control, express- 
ing opposition to proposals for revision 
of plans that would delay execution. 
Page 3, Col. 1 
Manual on second and third order 
horizontal-control surveys is issued by 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
Page 9, Col. 2 





Equipment 
Receipts and expenditures and expan- 
sion of equipment and personnel in air- 
plane industry in last six months of 
1928 are reviewed by Department of | 


| Commerce, 


Page 1, Col. 6 

Machinery 
See Executive Management, Patents. | 
Mines and Minerals 


D. Harrington, of the Bureau of | 
Mines, advocates legislation to regulate 
ventilation in metal mines. 

Page 1, Col. 2 


President Hoover’s support in ob- 





| Government Finance 


James C. Roop is selected as Director | 
of Bureau of the Budget. | 
| : Page 7, Col. 7 | 
Daily decisions of the Accounting Of- | 


Page 9 


Treasury. 
Page 7 | 


International Finance 


Foreign exchange rates at New York. 
Page 7 


‘Production 
Agricultural and Food 


Secretary of Agriculture asks views 
of farm organizations and editors of 
farm papers on proper personnel for 
Federal Farm Board. 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Wife of President presents awards 
; to members of 4-H clubs to whom tro- 
| phies were awarded by Department of 
| Agriculture at ceremonies in Washing- 
ton, D. C, 


Page 1, Col. 4 


taining legislation for Federal regula- 

tion of coal industry is sought by rep- 

resentative of United Mine Workers. 
Page 3, Col. 3 


New Processes 


German government authorizes pro- 
duction of wood alcohol by cheaper and 
improved process newly devised. 

Page 1, Col. 7 


Power, Heat, Light, Fuel 
President Hoover will issue proclama- 
tion June 24 putting into effect the 
Boulder Canyon project act, according 
to White House announcement. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Bureau of Standards says lightning 
flash may release 1,000,000 kilowatts 
of energy, but flash lasts only very 
small fraction of second. 


Excerpts from transcript of testi- 
mony before the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in its investigation of public 
utilities on June 13 and 14. Witnesses: 
W. J. Sylvester and Josiah T. Newcomb. 

Page 7, Col. 1 


Stone, Clay and Glass 
Products 








Page 3, Col. 3 


in my files. 

Q. Do you know how many copies of 
this mimeographed memorandum were 
sent and to whom they were sent? 

A. It was not sent out from my office, 
and I know nothing about it ever having 
been sent out to anybody, to the best of 
my own belief, and I know that my prac- 
tice was not to send out memoranda. 

Q. Will you identitfy this bundle of 
papers which is marked 4437? 

A. A letter from the executive secre- 
tary of the National Coal Association, 
Mr. Gandy, I think, to Mr, Alexander 
Forward, managing director of the 
American Gas Association. A letter 
dated December 22, 1927, from Mr. Alex- 
ander Forward, managing director of the 
American Gas Association, to Philip H. 
Gadsden. A letter of December 23, 1927, 
to me, from Mr. Gadsden, signed as 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the National Utilities Association. A. 
copy of a letter of December 27, 1927, to 
Mr. Gandy, signed by me. 

Q. Your copy is dated December 27, 
1927, isn’t it? A. Yes, I so stated. 

Q. The letter indicates, does it not, 
that Major Forward had previously co- 
aperated with the bituminous industry to 
defeat legislative proposals designed to 
place control of that industry in the 
hands of the Government. Is that so? 
A. Mr. Healy, the letter speaks for itself. 

Q. Well, I think it shows plainly that 
that is what it is. Had the joint com- 
mittee joined with other industries in 
undertaking to defeat legislation that 
would put the Government in business 
when the business was not a utility busi- 
ness? A, I do not know of the joint 
committee ever having joined with any- 
body on that. 

Q. Without perhaps joining with some- 
body, but did they undertake to take 
some part in the defeat of that kind of 
legislation ? 

A. I remember having some conversa- 
tions on such subjects. I do not remem- 
ber ever having matured anything in con- 
nection with them. 

Q. Did you ever talk with Major For- 
ward on the subject of aiding this Na- 
tional Coal Association— A. (Interpos- 
ing) I did not. 

Q. (Continuing) —to defeat that kind 
legislation? A. No, sir. 
Q. But when the suggestion was made 


of 


s This indicates that he| bill which are now clipped together and|by the executive secretary of the Na- t V to 
| thought it was of sufficient importance | marked 44352 A, I indentify these for|tional Coal Association to Major For-| There was an item in an appropriation | under 20, and a very few were 60 or over, | the dogs. 


See Executive Management, Tariff. 


That is all I{the purposes of the record as having been | ward, the correspondence was sent to| bill providing an increased sum which 


|}you? A, Yes, sir. 

Q. Through Mr. Gadsden? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you got into touch with Mr. 
Gandy, the Secretary of the National 
| Coal Association? A. No, I never did. 

Q. You asked him for an appointment 
in this letter, didn’t you? A. I think so. 

Q. And did you get it? A. No, I do 
not think anything came of that at all. 
I wrote to him—what is the date of that 
letter? 

Q. December, 1927. 

A. I wrote about having conversations 
on the'general subject of general oppo- 
sition to Government in business, but 
that had nothing to do with this at all. 

Q. Will you identify 4438 as you re- 
member of two telegrams from Mr. Mar- 
tin J. Insull to you? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. One of them is dated January 26, 
1928, and the other January 31, 1928? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. One of them relates to the Indian 
Bureau efforts to go into the hydroelec- 
tric business from the Flathead Indian 
water-power site in Montana, doesn’t it? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And the second one relates to the 
same matter, doesn’t it? A. Yes, sir. I 


think the two together relate to that 
matter, 


he not, that something should be done 


in opposition to the Indian Bureau going 
into that development? 


A. I do not think that he was anxious 
to have something done in that particu- 
lar matter. Mr. Insull— 

Q. (Interposing) He says “I feel very 
strongiy that some active attention 
should be given to Indian Bureau efforts 
to get into the hydroelectric business.” 
A. Yes, 

Q. You Khew’ what he meant, didn’t 
you? A, Oh, yes. 

Q. And didn’t you know that when he 
stated “some active attention” that you 
should do something to head off the In- 
dian Bureau going into that hydroelec- 
tric business? 

A. I can tell you exactly what I did, 
and what I would do under similar cir- 





cumstances. I had the matter looked up| per cent were 20 and uneler 30, and | 


Textiles and Their 


Products 
Number of cotton-spinning spindles 
operated in May showed slight decline, 
according to Department of Commerce. 
Page 5, Col. 1 


Service and 
Personnel 


Education 

Bureau of Education issues a bulle- 

tin on school health work, 1926-1928. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
New books received at the Library of 

Congress, 

Page 9 
Government books and publications. 
Page 9 


Foreign Relations 


Ambassador to Belgium will proceed 
to London to consult with Ambassador 
Dawes relative to status of disarma- 
ment before Preparatory Commission 
on Disarmament, Department of State 


announces. 
Page 1, Col. 5 


General 





Special Committee of House com- 
pletes inquiry into judicial conduct of 
Judge Moscowitz. 

Page 3, col. 6 

Senators Brookhart and McKellar to 
prepare bill to prohibit solicitation of 
campaign funds from Federal officials. 

Page 2, Col. 1 

Daily engagements of the President 
at the Executive Offices. 

Page 3 

Chart showing fundamental organiza- 
tion of the Treasury Department. 

Page 6 

Review of action on bills and resolu- 
tions by Congress at extraordinary ses- 
sion, 

Page 3, Col. 2 


United States Geological Survey is- 
sues a water-supply paper on the sur- 
face-water supply of the United States, 
1925. 


Health 


Public Health Service describes par- 
asitic diseases passed to man by close 
contact with dogs and cats. 

Page 10, Col. 7 

Few “cures” for tuberculosis are now 
found on the market, as result of cam- 
paign conducted by Department of 
Agriculture. 


Page 9, Col. 7 


Page 3, Col. 7 

Public Health Service Development— 
An article by Dr. Hugh S, Cumming, 
Surgeon General, Public Health Service. 
Page 9 


Law Enforcement 
President Hoover, in response to let- 
ter of city council of International 
Falls, Minn., protesting border shoot- 
ings, says Federal Government does not 
intend to transgress the law. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
See Executive Management, Decisions 
Affecting Business. 


National Defense 
Plans made to modernize battleships 
“Pennsylvania” and “Arizona,” accord- 
ing to Department of the Navy. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
War Department. 
Page 9 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Navy Department. 
Page 9 
Vital Statistics 
Death rate for leprosy shows decline 
at National Leprosarium at Carville, 


La., according to Public Health Service. 
Page 3, Col. 5 


eee 





Q. Mr. Insull was very anxious, was | 





was to be utilized for the building of a 
hydroelectric dam. The item had been 
put in by the Senate Committee on Ap- 
propriations and was not in the House 
bill. I think I am correct in that. The 
records will show, of course. 

Q. What happened to the bill? A. I 
reported that to Mr. Insull. That is all 
I ever did about it. 

Q. Mr. Newcomb, you made no effort 
to encompass the defeat of the measure? 
A. No; I did not. 

Q. Did you get in touch with the ex- 
ecutive secretary of the American In- 
dian Defense Association? A. I did not. 

Q. Whose name and address is given 
here? A. No, sir; I did not. 

Excerpts from transcript of testi- 
mony before the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in its investigation of pub- 
lic utilities will be continued in the 
issue of June 24 


whe 





Decline Noted in Number 
Of Employed Negro Women 


[Continued from Page 2.) 


were long, three-fourths of the 11,923 | 


for whom daily hours could be obtained 
working between 9 and 12 hours. Of 
these women 44.3 per cent worked over 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion 
of each volume. 


This cumulates the 52 
Weekly Indexes. 


PER 
COPY 


PRICE 5 CENT 


Parasite Diseases 


Passed on to Man 
_ By Cats and Dogs 


| Dangers of Rabies and Hy- 
| datid Infection From Con- ‘4 
| tact Explained by Pub- 

lic Health Service. 


cats may become a “distinct danger,” as 
in many cases these animals carry para- 
| sitic diseases that may be transmitted to 
| human beings, it was stated January 21 
| by the Public Health Service. 

| The two most important parasitic dis- 
| eases transmitted to man by dogs in 
|North America are hydrophobia, or 
|rabies, and hydatid disease, says the 
statement. Of these hydrophobia is the 
more serious. 


einthadiabcoees 
| Too close association with dogs and 


|| The full text of the statement follows: 


Cats and dogs are subject to various 
| parasites which may attack human be- 
ings also, but the practical side of the 
problem varies according to circum- 
stances. In general, small house dogs 
| are much less likely to transmit disease 
| than are big dogs which roam at large; 
|and in general, also, cats are less dan- 
| gerous than dogs. 

The two most important parasitic dis- 
| eases transmitted to man by dogs in 
| North America are hydrophobia, or 
| rabies, and hydatid disease; and of these, 
| hydrophobia is the more serious. Mad 


it} dogs, and, less frequently, mad cats, can 


by their bite transmit hydrophobia to 
human beings. 
Rabies Produced by Bite. A 


Hydrophobia does not develop in a 
| dog unless that particular dog has been 
| bitten by some other animal which has 
| the disease. Generally, therefore, pet 
| dogs are not likely to transmit the dis- 
lease. If, however, a pet dog is bitten by 
| a street d-g it must be regarded as in 
| danger of developing the disease for at 
| least six months. 

| Hydatid disease is a serious problem 
| in some countries where dogs are nu- 
| merous and live intimately with people; 
| but, fortunately, it is one of the minor 
problems in the United States. 

Dogs .and, more rarely, cats have in 
| their intestine a small tapeworm, usually 
| less than s quarter of an inch long. This 

tapeworm produces eggs which the dog 
scatters around the field. 

When these eggs are swallowed by 

pasturing cattle, sheep, or swine, the 
|embryo breaks ioose from the egg shell 
|and bores to the liver, lungs, or some 
| other portion of the body of the pastur- . 
| ing animal. It then develops into a cyst 

| which may grow to be as large as a 
man’s fist or even larger. 

In this cyst numerous tapeworm heads 
form; and when the cyst, discarded at 
some country slaughter house, is eaten 
by a dog, each tiny. worm head develops 
into a small tapeworm. If, by chance, 
|eggs from the dog-tapeworm are swal- 
|lowed by persons, either through too 
| great an intimacy with dogs or through 
the medium of contaminated food, man 
contracts the cyst, or hydatid, which is 
| more usually found in cattle, sheep, or 
| swine, 
| Dogs and cats which have no oppor- 
| tunity to eat the infected organs of other 
|}animals do not harbor the tapeworm 
and, therefore, cannot transmit hydatid 
| disease. 


| 
| 
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Brazilian Hookworm, 


In some parts of the United States 
both cats and dogs harbor a special in- 
testinal parasite known as the Brazilian 
hookworm. This same hookworm is oc- 
| casionally reported as an intestinal para- 
| site of man, but the worm has gained 
special disrepute as cause of a skin dis- 
ease of man. 

The ill-famed creepng eruption of 
warmer localities in the United States 
is due to the fact that if a person comes 
in contact with soil, as in the garden, 
which has become contaminated by dogs 
or cats with young larvae of the Bra- 


zilian hookworm, the young worms pene- 


trate the human skin and produce creep- 
ing eruption. 

Both dogs and cts harbor the so-called 
double-pored tapeworm, which grows to 
a length of from 7 to 17 inches. In the 
young stage this worm lives in the lice 
and fleas of dogs and cats. Thus lice and 
fleas infect the dogs and cats and in re- 
turn the dogs and cats infect the lice and 
fleas, 

Occasionally, a person (especially 
children) accidentally swallow a louse or 
a flea from a dog or a cat, and, if the 
insect happens to harbor the young tape- 
worm, this infection is transmitted to the 
person. ; 

Dogs may harbor in their nasal pas- 
sages a parasite two or more inches in 
length and known as a tongue worm; in 
reality this parasite is more closely re- 
lated to ticks and bedbugs than it is to 
the worms, The parasite(produces num- 
erous eggs which are scattered around 
with the nasal secretions of the dog. 

When these eggs are swallowed by 
rabbits, cattle, or various other animals, 
| a tiny embryo escapes from the egg shell 
and crawls in the liver, or lung, or other 
part of the host and there develops into 
|a larva. This latter usually remains 
| quiescent in its cyst until the infected 


| 





48 and under 55 hours and 33 per cent 
worked 55 and under 60 hours. Six per 
cent had a working week of 60 hours 
and over, practically all these being in 
tobacco and textiles. 

Earnings were low, ranging from a 
median (half earning more and half 
less) of $3 in the lumber and veneering 
industry in a survey made in. 1922, to 
$20.50 in the general mercantile indus- 
try in a survey made in 1920. The wage 
medians varied considerably among the 
States studied, but the report does not 
draw comparisons here, as in several 
instances the figures quoted are for dif- 
ferent years and are used only as ex- 
amples, 

The great majority of the more than 
8,000 women by whom personal informa- 
tion was supplied were or had been mar- 
ried. As far as age is concerned, 42.7 


organ is swallowed by a dog or other 
| suitable host. 
Human beings can become infested with 
|the larva through too great intimacy 
with dogs, or they can become infected 
with the adult worm through swallowing 
| the encysted larva in rabbits. 
| Cats may have skin disease caused by 
a mite which is closely allied to the 
parasite which causes itch in persons, 
This cat parasite may pass from cats to 
persons, especially to children, and cause 
a special form of itch. Sometimes this 
cat itch become almost epidemic among 
the children in orphanages. 

Some dog owners take proper precau- 
tions that their dogs shall be a nuisance 
neither to themselves nor to their neigh- 
bors; but, unfortunately, too frequently 
dog owners, through a lack of reason- 

| able care, permit their pets to be neigh- 
| borhood nuisances and public health 
dangers. 

It must be said in all fairness, how- 


| very thoroughly, and I had to find out| slightly more than a fourth were 30 and \ ever, that the fault in these cases is 


what the situation was in regard to it.| under 40. More than 10 per cent were | chargeable more to the owners 


« 


than to } 


‘@ 





